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ISABEL. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY MRS. M. F. TUCKER. 


As a lovely wild-wood flower. 
Blooming in the dell, 
Passed thy childhood’s sinless hour, 
Isabel. 


Very few were those who knew her, 
But they loved her well; 
Added years brought beauty to her, 
Isabel. 


O’er her shoulders’ waxen whiteness, 
Raven ringlets fell ; 
Dust hae fallen on their brightness, 
Isabel ! 


Came at length a dashing lover, 
Near her home to dwell ; 
With a heart sin-crusted over, 
Isabel ' 


How he wooed and how he won her, 
There is none to tell; 
Angele wept thy fallen honor, 
Isabel ! 


Yet when earthly friends forsook thee, 
Spurning her who fell, 
God, in mercy, came and took thee, 
Isabel ' 


THR RUNAWAY MATCG. 


| noise sometimes. 


| 
| 


it. 
atripe supper, one’s perceptive faculties are | 


heard the clock strike. When Rachel came te | confusion again, I'll turn you out. Keep still, | are going there. Just wait one moment while ! 


dreas me this morning, she said it must have 
been Minny racing after the mice. But I never 
heard her make such a noise before. I hope it 


| did not disturb you’’’ 


‘(Not atall, aunt,’ answered Tom, burying 
his face in his handkerchief; ‘I never woke 
till half an hour ago. Cats do make an awful 
I'm off to the infirmary.”’ 

‘* And you have eaten no breakfast! I can't 
think what the lal lives upon.” 

In the hall, as Mr. Thomas was dashing 
across it, he encountered the housemaid, a 
pretty girl with cherry cheeks. 

** Look here, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ look what we 
picked up this morning. If mistress had found 
it instead of me and cook, whatever would you 
have done?’ 

‘*My latch-key! I must have dropped it 
when I came in, in the night, and never missed 
Bat after a punch jollification, follewing on 


apt to be obscured. That's a fact undisputed 
in physics, Rachel, my dear.”’ 


of his own. 
‘*Now, Mr. Thomas,’’ remonstrated Rachel, 
‘‘T have threatened fifty times that I'd tell 





| 
| 
| 


missis of you, and now I will. You want to 
get me out of my place, sir, going on in this 
way.”’ 


Elliot, and I’iitellyou. They were his cousins, 
the Blake girls, Clara and Georgy.’ 

‘* That they were not,’’ said Mr. 
‘They were the two Freers.”’ 

**Oh, the Freers,”’ echoed Davis . they don’t 
often show. Old Bagwig keeps them up tight. 
They are the prettiest girls in Nearford.”’ 

** Who's old Bagwig ’’’ demanded Elliot. 

‘* The papa Freer. 
judge onthe bench. He sports a wig with a 
bag behind; the only relic of bygone days to 
be seen in the town.’’ 


Dobbs. 


As cute a lawyer as any 


‘I intend to monopolise one of those girls 
for myself,’’ announced Eliot. 


Phew ! wish you joy of your chance. Bag- 
wig's laying by sacks of gold and designs those 


, two female inheritors of it to marry on the top 


of the ladder. 


Nothing under « foreign prince. 
You'd never get admitted inside their house if 
you tried for a year.”’ 

**T tell you that girl's a prize, and shall be 


, mine ; and I'll bet you two crowns to one that 


And as Tom | 
dropped the latch-key into his pocket, he ac- | 
knowledged his obligation to the finder in a way | 


I'm inside their house within a week. Tell me 
I can't get where I choose ; yow can’t perhaps,” 
aided the audacious Elliot, drawing his hand- 


| some figure up, in his vanity. 


| out wicked glances,’’ answered Elliot. 


‘*Do,”’ eried Tom, ‘ go and tell her at once. | 


And harkee, my dear, if you and cook get 
talking to the old lady about the smoke in my 


bed-room, I'll shoot the first of you I come | 
near. You should put the windows and door | 
open,.”’ 

Just as the incorrigible Tom walked off, Mrs. 
Agatha Needham opened the breakfast-room | 
door, and down dropped the maid upon her 
hands and knees, and began rubbing away at | 


A STORY IN FIVE PARTS. 


BY HESTER HALLIWELL. 


—_— 


PART I. 





Mre. Agatha Needham had lived in her house | the oileloth. 


in the good old city of Nearford all her life, 
which was by no means a definite number of 
years, her own register saying forty-nine, and 
that of her baptism sixty-three. A niece of Mrs. 
Agatha’s (she was a maiden lady, and only 
*"** Mrs."’ by courtesy) was the wife of a country 
elergyman ; and one of that lady's sons, a me- 
dical student, came to Nearford to be an in- 
mate of Mrs. Agatha’s, whilst he ‘‘ improved” 
himself under Mr. Dicks, an eminent surgeon, 
attached to Nearford Infirmary. Mrs. Agatha, 
in correspondence with his parents, had stipu- 
lated, before she would admit him, for his ob- 
serving certain conditions—that he would never 
smoke, would never speak to her two maid- 
servants, except in her presence, would always 
be in by ten o'clock at night, and in bed by 
half-past. To all of which Mr. Thomas Elliot 
Yowed obedience, and said they were the exact 
rules he had laid down for himself. So Mrs. 
Agatha consented to receive him, and he ar- 
rived. A dashing young man of twenty-one, 
showy in dress, free in manner, but the pink of 
quiet propriety in the presence of Mrs. Agatha. 
He speedily became popular in Nearford, and 
Mrs. Agatha grew intensely proud of him. 

“My dear Thomas,”’ she exclaimed to him, 
one morning at breakfast, ‘‘ what an extraerdi- 
nary smell of tobacco-smoke pervades the house 
when you are in it.”” 

**It does, ma’am; it's highly disagreeable. 
Nearly makes me sick sometimes.”’ 


“But what can it proceed from, Thomas ?”’ | 
pursued Mrs. Agatha, sniffing very much over | 


her muffin. 
smoke.”” 

“IT smoke!’’ echoed Mr. Tom—*‘‘I touch a 
filthy cigar! [It comes from my clothes.”’ 

‘*How does it get into them?’ 
Mra. Agatha. 

** They are such a set, aunt, at that infirmary 
—have cigars in their mouths from morning 
till night. Sometimes I can’t see across our 
diasecting-room for the smoke. Of course my 
clothes get impregnated with it.”’ 


‘*You assure me you do not 


wondered 


‘Dear me, Thomas, how sorry I am for you! | 


But don’t talk about dissecting-rooms, if you 
please. The smell must also get into your 
eyes, and hair, and whiekers!"’ 


‘Rachel! was that my nephew? Talking to | 


| you !”’ 


! 
} 


} 
| 





| 


} 


| 
| 


‘*Mr. Thomas has gone out, ma’am.”’ 
“Yea. Who was he talking to before he 
went ?”’ 

“Talking to, ma’am? Oh, I remember; he 
asked about his umbrella. I think he must 
have left it in the infirmary, or at Mr. Dicks’s.”’ 

‘Asking a necessary question I will look | 
over,’’ said Mrs. Agatha, ‘‘ but should he ever | 
show a disposition to speak with you upon in- 
different subjects, you will come off straight to 
me, and report him, Rachel; for it is not al- 
lowed.”’ 

“Very well, ma’am.”’ | 
From the above specimen of Mr. Tom Elliot, 
it may be wondered how he contrived to re- | 
main an inmate of Mrs. Agatha Needham’s, and 
continue in that lady’s good graces. It was a 
marvel to Tom himself, and he was wont to | 
say, in that favorite resort, the dissecting- 
room, that though he had got on the anAent | 
maiden’s blind side, he had more trouble than | 
enough to keep himself there. 


| desperate state of excitement and anger. 


| bath had been dashed over him, 


One day sundry of the infirmary pupils were | 


‘* Done !"’ cried Jonea. 

‘‘And [ll take him too,’’ echoed Davis. 
** Which of the two is the prize ’”’ 

‘* There's one with piercing dark eyes, giving 
** And 
splendid black hair.’’ 

“Yes. That's Clara.”’ 

** And a Roman sort of nose, and rosy pink 
color.”’ 

**That és Clara.’’ 

“*Tall; fine shape; lovely fall in her shoul- 
ders,’’ went on Elliot. 

** Yes, yes, no mistaking Clara.”’ 

‘* Well then, it’s not she.”’ 

‘‘Now, Elliot, don’t try on any gammon. 
It must be the young one then, and that’s 
Loo.”’ 

‘‘Hark! hush! listen will you! 
Dick’s voice, as I’m alive !"’ 

The metamorphosis was like magic. 


There's 


Certain 


I slip on another coat and waistooat. 

‘*What's the matter with those you hare 
on?" demanded Mra. Agatha. 

*“Oh—this is my professional suit. And 
when I walk with you, I like to look as your 
nephew ought.” 

** Dutiful lad!’ aspired Mrs. Agatha. ‘* He 
shall not be a loser by his attachment to me.”’ 

Lawyer Freer was at home, and ensconced 
Mrs. Agatha in his consulting-room. Her du- 
tiful nephew slipped aside as they were going 
in, and shut the door on the old lady and the 
attorney. Mrs. Agatha was too full of her sul- 
ject to notice, at first, the absence of her ne- 
phew; and afterwards she would not disturb 
the consideration of her ease by calling for him. 
They beth concluded Mr. Tom was exercising 
his patience in the company of the clerks in the 
front office. 

Not he. 
and he went along the passage, peeping here 
and peeping there, till he eame to aroom where 
two young ladies were seatei—his beanties of 
the previous night. 


He was as daring as he was high, 


Clara, the eldest, a splen- 
did girl; Louisa, (the prize,) prettier still, with 
dancing eyes and shining curls. 

‘**I beg pardon,” cried Mr. Tom, as the young 
ladies rose in surprise; ‘‘do not let me disturb 
you. Iam sent here to wait, whilst my aunt 
holds a private consultation with Mr. Freer. 
Mrs. Agatha Needham.”’ 

The young ladies bowed. They hada speak- 


| ing acquaintance with Mrs. Agatha, and hoped 


| made himself entirely at home. 


| The cauaze, in due time, was entered for trial, at , 


_ overcoats of the pupils whiek lay in a heap in | 


a corner of the room, were raised, and the pew- | 


ter pots hidden under them; slops of beer, ra- 


chiefs ; cigars and pipes all alight, were thrust ! 


into side pockets ; tables, as sitting places, were 


abandoned ; and when Mr. Dicks, M. R. C. 8., | 


entered, every student presented the appear- ; the run between bis aunt’s house and Lawyer 
ance of sober industry; some with the opera- | Bosses : and the muaneseuase a Scuend ed 


ting knifes, same burned deep in surgical books 
of reference. 

If fortune ever favored any venturesome 
layer of bets, Tom Elliot was certainly the one 
that day. On his return home im the afternoon, 


: | during the period of suspense. 
ther prevalent, were rubbed dry with handker-. | 


she was well. Tom assured them she was very 
well, went on talking upon other subjects, and 
Mr. Tom El- 
tiot had won his bet. 


Mrs. Agatha Needham found her lease and 
its flaw could not be settled by the lawyers. 


the March assizes, ‘* Newcome rersus Needham."’ 
It caused an extracrdimary sensation in Near- 
ford: all the holders of leased property arguing 


that if Mrs. Agatha Needham was disturbed in | 


her long and peacefal occupancy, where was 
their security ’ 
questioned if she enjoyed a full night's rest 


Nothing couid 


exceed the sympathy and interest evinced by | 


Tom Elliot in the affair: as Mrs. Agatha ob 


served, what she should have done without | 


him, she did not know. His legs were kept on 


_ by Mrs. Agatha nearly drove the lawyer wild. 
, She was fidgety, and Thomas pressed her on. 


| 
| 
| 


he found Mrs. Agatha Needham cutting most | 


extraordinary capers. She was evidently ina 
Tom’s 
conscience took alarm ; he believed something 


had come about himself, and felt as if a cold 


} 


| lawyers require perpetual looking-up. They | 


assembled in the above-mentioned choice re- | tured to ask, finding she did not speak, and | 


treat. A looker-on might have described them 
as being rather ‘‘jolly.” 


| thinking silence might look like self-confes- 
There were seven of 


sion. ‘‘You are surely not taken with St. 


them: four had short pipes in their mouths, Vitus’s dance in the legs ?’’ 


and the three others cigars, and they were | 


‘*Never was such a thing heard of! never 


smoking away with all their might, Mr. Tom | was such a wicked act perpetrated! Rachel— 


| 


Elliot being among them: while some pewter | my bonnet and velvet mantle. Thomas, ne 


pots of beer stood on the table. 


| phew, don’t stand peering at my legs. 


It’s not 


‘*How did old Moss come out last night ?’’ | in them, it’s in my mind.”’ 


inquired one, with a shock head of very red 
hair, as he sat on a deal table and kicked his | What on earth had come to light ? 


feet against a neighboring wall. ‘‘ Old Moss’’ | 
being a botanist, who was then giving lectures | 
in the city, which the infirmary pupils were ex- 
pected to attend. 

** What's the good of asking me ’’’ respond- 
ed Tom Elliot. ‘ Pass the pot, Jones.”’ 


show,’’ resumed the first speaker. 


| ‘‘l'd got a better engagement, and didn’t 


| not there either, Elliot.’’ 


| 


‘*T just was there. And got jammed close | 
to two of the loveliest girls I ever saw in all 
my life. One of ‘em is a prize.”’ 


“I say,”’ cried Davis, one of the oldest of the | 


“So it does, uncommon strong. But I douse | pupils, ‘who are those girls Tom Elliot’s ra- 
my head into the big basin in a morning, and | ving about ?”’ 


that takes it off.’’ 


“The governors of the infirmary ought to be | the room. 


“* Who's to know? There were fifty girls iu 
Very likely they were the Thomp 


reported to the jord-lientenant,’’ cried Mrs. | sons.”’ 


Agatha, warmly. ‘‘I never heard of anything 


‘*Annihilate the Thompsons !"’ 


so shameful. How can they think of permit- | Elliot; ‘the one’s cross-eyed and the other's 


ting the patients to smoke ?”’ 


“It’s not the patients, aunt,’’ returned Mr. | son girla? These were strangers. At least, I | 
‘* What should bring | have never seen their faces at lectures before.”’ 


Tom, smothering a grin. 
them into the dissecting-room : unless—ahem! 
—they are carried there ’’’ 

“Then is it the doctors ?"’ 

**No; it’s the pupils.”’ 

** Misguided youths !’’ ejaculated Mrs. Aga- 
tha. 


is to be done. The maids commence coughing 


whenever they enter your bed-room, for the | 


| 
} 


} 


sickly. D’ye think I don’t know the Thomp- 


‘*Whereabouts did your two beauties sit ’”’ 


** About halfway up the room, on the left- | 


hand side,’’ responded Tom, 
neath the astronomical map.”’ 
‘*IT know |’’ shouted a youngster. 


‘*Cloae under- 


** Just a0, little Dobbs. In a scarlet hat.’’ 
‘* A searlet hat !’’ echoed Davis. 
‘Or a turban,’’ added Elliot; ‘‘ might be 


fumes of smoke there, they tell me, are over- meant for one orthe other. A glaring red cone, 


poweringly strong.”’ 
**Ah, I know they are. 


clothes hang.”’ 


“Suppose you were to get some lumps of | joined little Dobbs. 


' 


It’s where all my | 


three feet high.’ 

‘Over a flaxen wig, which she puts in pa- 
pers and makes believe it's her own hair,’’ re- 
** It’s their aunt.”’ 


| soned Tom. 
| me, and sent the thing home, and she and the | 


| the box.’’ 


** Were you | 


interrupted | 


‘They | 
** And you have to associate with them! | had got a big fat duenna between them hadn't 
Never you learn smoking, my dear Thomas. | they ?’’ 

But about this amell; I really don’t know what | 





camphor, and sew them in your pockets,’’ sug- “You insignificant monkey—therr aunt !"’ 
gested Mrs. Needham. “If it Keeps fevers | broke forth Kiliot. ‘‘If you don't tell the 
from the frame, it may keep tobacco-smoke | name without delay, I'll dissect you. 
from clothes. (et ¢ixpen’orth, Thomas."’ I'm expiring under the suspense.”’ 
“Ti a shilling’s worth,’’ said Tom. ‘TI don’t think much of the girls myself,”’ 
“Though | fear its properties don’t reach | persisted the young gentleman, delighted to 
smoke.”” ‘exercise Elliot’s patience. ‘The dark-eyed 
‘Oh, Thomas, | forgot. Did you hear the | one’s the best, and that’s Clara.”’ 
noise in the house last night ’’’ | ‘Out of the way, Jones. Let me at him. 
** Noise ’’ responded Mr. Tom. I'll Clara him."’ 
‘A noise on the stairs, like somebody bump- | ‘‘ Hallo, Elliot! sit down,’’ cried Davis. 
ing up them. It was just two o'clock, for 1‘ ‘‘ Dobbs, you young limb, if you cause this 


You see 


get 


Mr. Thomas sat down, completely cowed. 
The latch- 


‘* By all that’s awful, that must be it !’’ rea- 
‘*The bungling fool has mistaken 


‘‘Do you want my services with Mr. Freev, 
this morning, aunt ?’’ 

‘*No, Thomas, I think not this morning.’’ 

‘*You’d do well to send to him, if only the 
slightest message. No trouble tome. Those 


are 80 apt to forget the interests of one client 
in those of another. It’s ‘out of sight, out of 


: | mind’ with theim.’’ 
‘Dear aunt, what is the matger?’’ he ven- | 


‘“Very true, Thomas. Thank you. 
down then to Mr. Freer; my compliments, and 
I have sent to know if there’s anything fresh. 
But Iam ashamed to give you this frequent 
trouble.”’ 

‘*Trouble’s a pleasure, aunt, when you are 
concerned,’’ responded Thomas. 

‘The comfort of possessing such a nephew!’ 


’ 


ejaculated Mrs. Agatha. 


Tom flew off, but the stars were against him 


that day. Lawyer Freer was out; so much 


| the better; for Tom could more safely find his 
key—or kissing Rachel—or smoking in his | 


bed-room at night—or had that sexton ? | 


way to the young ladies, as he had now done 
many and many a time. 


| to look for him, and they saw him coming 


girls have turned Bluebeard’s wife, and opened | 


Tom’s face began to stream down. 
Whatever could he do? 


‘* Has a—a case—been brought here, ma’am, finger. 


a heavy one ?’’ he stammered. ‘I came home 


down the street. 


‘*Here’s Mr. Elliot, Loo,’’ observed Clara; | 


“My dearest Loo,”’ he whispered, as soon as | 
they were alone, ‘you look sad this morning. 
What is it?" 

“Oh, nothing,’’ she answered, bursting into 
tears. And Tom, all alive with surprise and 
concern, clasped her in his arms, and was in 
the very agreeable act of kissing off the tears, 
when Clara returned. It was sooner than they 
had expected her, and they were fairly caught. 

Clara, her features naturally of a haughty 
cast, could put on a /ook when she liked. Mr. 
Elliot had never yet been favored with it; 
but it shone out, in full foree, as she imperi- 
ously demanded an explanation from both of 
them. 


Mr. Elliot, provoked to warmth, “I forbid 
you—do you hear me—I forbid you to think 
any more of this.” 

“TL shall be sure to marry her in the end, if 
it's twenty years to come,”* persisted Tom. “I 
, have told her so.” 

‘““At your peril,"’ uttered Mr. Elliot—“‘at 
the peril of disobedience. And deliberate dis- 
obedience to a father never goes unpunished, 
remem ber.”’ 

“Tl risk the punishment if ever! get the 
luck,’’ dutifatty concluded Mr. Tom, to him- 
self. 

The Reverend Mr. Elliot returned to his 
home, and matters went on quietly for a week 

‘* The truth is, Miss Freer,’’ said Tom, speak- or two. Tom finding no opportunity of seeing 
ing up like a man, ‘that I love your sister. Louisa, except on Stmdays: when he went to 
Until | saw her, all young ladies were alike to | St. Lake's, which was Mr. Freer’s parish 
me—that is, I was fond of them all. But now church, and enshrined himself in a pew within 
she is the only one I care for, or ever shall care | view of the lawyer's, always telling Mrs. Agatha, 
for inthe world. I did not intend this to come | who expected him to goto church with her, 
out yet: and I hope you will keep our secret.’’ | that there was an unusual preas of in-door 

‘‘And pray,’’ returned Clara, boiling over | patients at the infirmary. Meanwhile the affair 
with rage and mortification, ‘‘ when did you | was talked of abroad, and a country squire, 

_ intend it to come out, sir?" | who was intimate with the attorney's family, 

“When? Not till l was well established in | and very much admired Louisa, came forward 
my profession, and could ask for her as I ought |when he heard of it, and made her an offer, 

to do, of Mr. Freer.” fearing he might lose her. All the blame, be 

“Clara,’’ uttered the younger sister, her | it observed, was laid by everybody upon Tom 
tears falling fast in agitation, for she had read | Riliot; Louisa got none. The proposal was 
the expression in the elder’s eye, ‘‘ for the love | complacently received by Lawyer Freer, for ’ 
of Heaven do not betray me to papa. was a first-rate match for his daughter. .*% 
Clara'’’ like others, had not cast much reproe” to 

Louisa, his indignation being concen@4 = 


Dear 


‘*T shall acquaint your father instantly, as is 


| my duty,’’ waa the cold reply. ‘We shall 
have a baby in leading-strings entangling it- 
self in a matrimonial engagement next !"° 
“Clara, my dear sister—let me call you so 
_ for the first, though I hope not for the last 
time, be reasonable, be kind,’’ said Mr. Elliot, 
trying jis powers of persuasion. But effectual 


the audacious infirmary pupil; and40W that 
the intimacy between the two was “Token off, 
the lawyer concluded the affair * &t an end, 
and so dismissed it from his 4. 
“If I could have chosen ™ all the county 
for you, Louisa, I shoul? h4ve fixed on Tarn 
bull,”’ observed the 4¥yYer to his daughters. 





As to Mrs. Agatha, it may be | 


Go | 


They had also taken | 


as they had hitherto proved with the young | ‘ What do you sa~ Clara’”’ 
lady, they failed now. | Clara said noting ; she was sulky and cross. 

‘*What I can do to oppose your views on my { She conside~@ herself much handsomer than 
sister, 1 will do,” she vehemently answered. | that chi++ulsa, yet all the offers were going 
‘*You have played a traitor’s part, Mr. Elliet, | to he: 
in seeking her affections. I beg you to leave | “His rent-roll is two thousand pounds a 
the house at once, and you will never be ad | Year, all clear and unencumbered. I had the 
mitted to it again.”’ | settlement of affairs last year, at his father’s 

‘‘ But, Clara,”’ he remonstrated, “you-——’’ | death. You are a lucky child.’’ 

‘“‘T have told you to leave the house,’’ she **T should not like to live in the country,’’ 
reiterated, pale with anger. ‘If yor do not | timidly remarked Louisa, not daring to make 
quit it this instant I shall ring for #° servants | any more formidable obstacle. 
to show you out.” ‘*Not like—what, raise an objection to Tarn- 

‘*Very well, Miss Freer,’’ he said, all his | bull Park! There’s not a prettier spot—for its 
customary equanimity retvming to him. ‘‘Lou- | size—in all the county!"’ cried the attorney. 
| isa, my darling,” he impressively aided, turn- | ‘‘I wish 7 had the chance of living there.’’ 

“If Mr. Thomas Elliot were its owner, we 


ing to her for a last farewell, ‘“‘we may be 
| obliged to bend 40 circumstances and tempo- | might hear less of objection to ‘living in the 
country,’ ”’ spitefully exclaimed Miss 


| rarily separate, but remember—come what 
Freer. 


| may, I will be true to you. Be you so to me. 
| Will yoa promise ?”’ “Thomas Elliot!’’ repeated the lawyer, 
‘«f{ will,’’ she whispered ; and Mr. Tom Elliot | ‘‘ hang Thomas Elliot." He looked inquiring- 
bent down, and sealed it on her lips, regardless | ly from one to the other ; Clara’s face was pale 
of Miss Clara’s energetic appeal to the bell. and severe, Louisa’s burning. ‘‘ Harkee, young 
| Clara Freer made her own tale good to her | ladies,” he said, “we will dispense with the 
| father, and Thomas made his good to Mrs. | naming of that person in future. Had Louisa 
| Agatha. For in the violent indignation of the | not given him up, I would have disearded her 
attorney, he had informed that lady of her | in disgrace. I would, on my solemn word. 
nephew's having presumed to make love to his | Squire Turnbull dines here to-morrow, Clara. 
Let the dinner be handsome.”’ 


daughter, and Mrs. Agatha, overwhelmed with 
Once more were the pupils assentbled im a 


the first shock of the news, wrote off an impe- 
rative summons to Tom’s father, telling him to | private sanctum of the infirmary. Their pots 
post to Nearford, upon a matter of life and | of porter were absent, but their careless jokes 
death. Which summons brought the alarmed | were not. 

‘*He is late thie morning,” observed Jones. 


parent flying at express speed. 
Everybody who heard of the affair pronounced | ‘‘ Won't we have ashy at him when he comes.”” 
“*T wonder if he knows it?’ 


them both a couple of simpletons. A medical 
| pupil of twenty-one, without any definite hopes ** Not yet,”’ answered little Dobbs; ‘‘I’ll bet 
or money whatever, to have talked of mar- | two bobs to one he doesn’t. It was only through 
riage, was ridiculously absurd; and for a Young | my aunt Blake drinking tea there last night 
that it came out.” 


| lady, with money and prospects, to listen to 
At this moment, Tom Elliot entered, with a 


| him, was more absurd still. The clergyman, 
when he arrived, and found what the matter | cigar in his mouth. 


rery 








and a blush of satisfaction rose to her face, as | was, wished to treat it as a joke, the lawyer 


she turned from the window to a mirror and | was too outrageous to treat it any way but in 


brighter blush rose to Aer face, and she bent 


on purpose, because there’s been a mistake. It | 


belongs to Mr. Davis, senior student, and ought 
to have gone to his lodgings. 
and have it moved directly.”’ 
‘*Merey, boy,’’ cried Mrs. Agatha, ‘I don't 
know anything about cases. 


I'll get a man 


to-day. There has been a wicked man here, 
Thomas, that’s what there has been. 
yer | believe he calls himzelf, and—that's right, 
Rachel—I'll go and consult mine now.”’ 
Tom’s spirits went up like mercury. 
Z have not offended you, dear aunt! 
—I don't know what I didn’t fear—that some- 
body had been trying to traduce my character 
to.you.”’ 


‘*Then 


smoothed her hair, here and there, with her | earnest, while Tom strove to deny it to Mrs. 
Louisa did not answer, but a much | Agatha. 


‘Well, Elliot,’ little Dobbs cried, “‘have 
you heard the news ’”” 
**T’ve heard no news.”’ 


lower over the piece of drawing she was pre- 
paring for her master. For Louisa, scarcely 
eighteen, still had masters attending her, and 


| Clara, who was two years older, looked upon 


If they had sent | 
| adozen here, I should never have seen them 


her as achild. Child as she might be, though, 
she had grown to love Tom Elliot. 
Why did they both blush? somebody may 


| ask; surely they were not both in love with 


A law- | 


‘tached to Louisa Freer, and had striven pri- | 


I feared | 


| had no objection in the world to receive admi- | 


‘*Child and woman have I lived in this house | 


for sixt—over forty years,’’ went on Mrs. Aga- 
tha, unheeding Mr. Tom's fears, ‘‘ my own 


‘leasehold property, and my father and mo- 


ther’s before me. 


him? Not exactly. Tom Elliot was a general 


admirer, and whilst he had become really at- 


vately togain her affections, he had evinced a 
very fair share of admiration for Clara, partly 


in homage of her beauty, partly to divert sus- | 


picion from her sister. And Clara Freer, who 


ration from so handsome and popular a man as | 


| Tom Elliot, certainly did not repel him. 


‘*He’s over head and ears in love,’’ Clara 


| was proceeding to add; but her sister inter- 


And now an impious wretch | 


comes forward and says there's a flaw in the | 
lease, and I must turn out, and am responsible | 


for back rent! I'll go and consult the first 
lawyer in the town. 
Thomas.”’ 


Come along with me, ' 


** It’s impossible, dear aunt. I have got six | 


hours work before me to-day: reading-up for 
Mr. Dicks.’ The truth was he had made an 
appointment for billiards. 

‘“That’s exceedingly vexatious. 


I should . 


like to have had you with me for witness. But | 


you are quite right, Thomas: never put your 
studies aside for anything. I'll wish you good 
afternoon. Rachel, if anybody comes, you 
don’t know when I shall be at home, for [ am 
gone to Lawyer Freer’s.’” 


rupted her in a startling voice, 

‘In love! With whom ?’’ 

‘* With me,’’ complacently replied Miss Freer, 
‘‘who else is there? His next move will be to 
make me an offer—in his random way."’ 

Louisa’s heart beat fast against her side, and 
her blood tingled to her fingers’ ends. 

‘“Make you an offer!’ she gasped forth. 
‘** Would you marry him?” 

‘Bless the child! [marry a medical stu- 
dent, an embryo surgeon! I look a little higher 
than that, Loo. But if Tom Elliot were as rich 
in wealth as he is in attractions—why then you 
might stand a speedy chance of being a brides- 
maid. I know he adores me.’ 

No more was said, for Tom entered, and be- ' 
gan rattling away, after his own fashion. An 


, 


‘‘ Lawyer Freer’s !”’ screamed Tom, rushing | attractive companion he undoubtedly was. 
after his aunt, and nearly upsetting Rachel. Of | Presently Miss Freer was called from the room 
course you must have a witness, aunt, if you ' by a servant, upon some domestic affair. 


** About a friend of yours,”’ Davis interposed, 
‘* going to be married ?”’ 

Mr. Elliot puffed on apathetically, and made 
no reply. 

‘*T say, Elliot,’’ began Jones, again, “do 
you know Turnbull ?”’ 

“IT don’t know any Turnbull,”’ responded 
Tom, who, as little Dobbs phrased ft, seemed 
**eranky’’ that morning. 

“Turnbull of Turnbull Park. Drives iron- 
gray horses in his drag ’’’ 

“Oh, that lot! A short, stout cove, looks a 
candidate for apoplexy. Splendid cattle they 
are.”” 

‘*He’s going into the matrimonial noose, 
Elliot.” 

‘*He may go into another noose if he likes. 
Who called him a friend of mine?” 

‘“No, the lady’s your friend. A clipper she 
is, too.” 

‘Only Elliot does think so. Oh, no, not at 
all,”’ cried Mr. Dobbs. 

“Come, Elliot,” Davis said, “guess who 
Turnbull’s going to splice with ?’’ 

**You, perhaps,’’ was the sulky answer. 

“T’ll bet he Aas heard it,’’ grinned Davis, 
‘*he is so savage. It’s your prize, little Leo 
| Freer.” 

‘*Sir,”’ he stuttered to the parson, when his| ‘‘What?’’ shrieked Elliot. 


_ “There's nothing in it, dear aunt,’’ he 
| pleaded ; ‘don’t you believe any of them.”’ 
| ‘*But Miss Freer affirms that she caught you 
| kissing her sister,’ persisted Mrs. Agatha. | 
‘** How do you aceount for that?’’ 
) ‘I’m sure I don’t know how it is to be ac- 
| counted for,’ answered Tom, demurely. ‘‘I 
| believe I must have dropped asleep with my 
| eyes open, and done it in a dream. I was sit- 
ting there, waiting for the lawyer to come in, 
| and had got tired to death.”’ 
| Mrs. Agatha was staggered. She had not 
much faith in those sort of dreams, but she 
had great faith in Tom’s word. 
‘Kissing is very bad, Thomas,’’ she ob- 
served, doubtingly. 
‘*It’s shocking,’’ promptly answered Thomas. 
‘* You cannot believe, ma’am, I shoukd be guilty 
of it—awake. Never tried to kiss any young 
lady in all my life—exeept my sisters.’’ 
Not, however, to his father and Mr. Freer did 
| Thomas Elliot make a similar defence. To 
them he told the truth boldly—that he was in 
love with the young lady, and meant to marry 
her if she would wait for him. 
His impudence struck Lawyer Freer speech- 


less. 














tongue came to him, ‘‘I insist upon it that you | 


find means to stop this presumption of your 
son’s. 


and to the age we live in.” 

“I'll talk to him,’’ responded the parson, 
meekly. ‘I am sure he will hear reason.”’ 

So he took his graceleas heir all alone into 
the bed-room of the hotel where he put up, 
and did ‘“‘talk’’ to him. But Tom remained 
as hard as flint, protesting that no father had a 
right to control his son in the choice of a wife. 

“You will find they have,”’ angrily replied 





‘‘Squire Turnbull marries Louisa Freer. Set- 
tlements are being drawn up, and wedsling- 


You are a clergyman, sir, and must | dresses made.”’ 
feel that it is a disgrace to him, to my family, | 


‘* A lie!’’ shouted Elliot. 

‘It’s not,’’ interrupted Jones; ‘it’s true. 
Dobbs’s family have had the official announce- 
ment, and—’’ 

They were interrupted by a low whistle from 
Davis. 

** Silence, boys. 
stairs.”’ ' 

Now I am not going to defend either Mr. 
Tom Ellict or Miss Louisa Freer. On the eon- 


I hear Dicks coming down 
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muttered the discomfited lawyer. 
No sooner had Nancy departed than there 
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it accom- walked the Rev. Mr. Whistler, ushered in by your power to perform them in a way you won't 
plished, and he went to work in a daring and the cook, who, to her own mortification, hap-_ like.” 
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telegraphic communications between 
Queen Victoria and President Bochanan, were 
given in a large portion of our edition last | 
week. Perhaps, however, they are of sufficient | 
importance to insert in this week’s paper, even 
at the certainty of their being old reading to 
many of our subscribers. The Queen's mes- 
aage was about 24 hours in being forwarded, 
and the President's about 45 hours—being at 
the rate of three to four words an hour. Of 
course, however, this includes the stoppages. 
The public are not informed yet at what rate the | 





do'fifty funerals, all in a 


day, than one wedding. I would indeed.”’ 
So Mr. Tom Elliot got clear off with his prize. 


telegraph works while in operation, but prob- 
| ably it does not exceed, at most, three or four 
words a minute. The operaters, up to the time 
of the present writing, however, have been 


~ S 


something less than forty or fifty colamns de- 
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ness end convulsions. We warrant there was 
Not a pea-nut vender who rap up a little piece 
of shirting, with an “ appropriate’’ inscription 
upon it, in Broadway, during the late glorifi- 
cations, but that has had the glorious achieve- 
ment duly recorded in some paragraph of the 


voted by the leading dailies to thé subject. 
Naturally enough, the bonfires and illumina- 
tions culminated in the burning of the City | 
Hall—which conflagration is put down as an 
accident, but which it is more reasonable to 
suppose was simply a resuit of the exuberance | 
of New York enthusiasm. The Trihyne hints 
that it was Corruption—but we adhere to the 


Enthusiastic explanation. Why not burn up 


, practice. 


who entered with gusto into the secret, and en- stockings, tights and pumps. He went all over 
joyed the fun. The incumbent of St. Luke's, as red as his hunting-coat, and sat down dread- 
s bachelor, and still a young man, was as much | fully embarrassed, feeling convinced he had 
fitted for a parson as I am. He was given to mistaken the night, and ready to swear—if he 
following the hounds more than to following had not been a parson—at his own stupidity. 
his parishioners, was fond of gentlemen's , Clara asked ifthe would take a cup of tea, and 


(To BE CoNTUFUED:) | very uncommmnicative upon the subject. The 


a = | Boston Advertiser says that ‘“‘in the passage of 
i | an electricat signal across the ocean—not only 
THE SATURDAY RVENING POST | is an appreciable time consumed, but the sig- 
—_— | nal itself changes, in a degree, its original cha- 



































after-dinner society, but painfully awkward | 
and nervous in the presence of ladies; good- 
natured, unsuspicious, the very man to be im- | 
posed upon by Tom Elliot. 


a 
i 


Nearford assises came oy. And late on the 
evening of the first day, Monday, a confidential 
note from Lawyer Freer was delivered to the | 
Reverend Simon Whistler, calling upon him to 


following morning at ten. Mr. Freer added a | 
request that the matter might be kept strictly | 
secret, for reasons of which he would himself | 
inform him when they met the following day. | 
Now, if the Reverend Simon had an objection | 
to perform one part of his clerical duties, it was , 
that of tying the nuptial knot. Baptisms he | 
did not mind, burials he was quite at home in, | 
but a gay wedding was his aversion, for the | 
ladies and their fine clothes scared all his nerves 
and set them shaking. So he groaned aloud | 
when he read the lawyer's letter, but was 
forced to resign himself to what there was no 
help for. 
On Tuesday morning, at twenty-five minutes 
P® nine precisely, Lawyer Freer bustled into 
thé \wn-hall, in the wake of two counsellors, 
speci®. retained for Mrs. Agatha Needham. 
That lad, rself, escorted by her nephew, and | 
, ame . by several maiden friends, also 
arrived, just & the learned baron, who presided | 
at Nisi Prius, tox his seat. With difficulty 
places were found, Mrs. Needham's party, 
for the court was cram..4 ai) the town being 
anxious to hear the grea... use tried. 

“And now, aunt, 8% YO. sre comfortably 
fixed, I'll be off to the infirma,, for an hour. 
It's my day to go round the war, with the 
surgeons.”’ 

‘““Why, Thomas!’ uttered the startled y,, 
Agatha, ‘‘ you'll never think of leaving us un 
protected! Mr. Dicks will excuse you on so 
important an occasion as this. Those gentle 
men in wigs are staring here very unpleasantly 
already. How extremely ugly they are!’’ 

“Staring are they!’’ cried Tom. ‘I'll go 








and stop that. Just one moment, aunt; you'll | 


take no harm. Back in a brace of shakes.”’ 
At ten o’clock the Rev, Mr. Whistler was in 
St. Luke's vestry, putting on his surplice. He 
had not to wait long for the wedding party. It 
consisted only of Mr. Elliot, Louisa Freer (in 
her every-day clothes, and a thick black veil), 
and a strange gentleman as groomsman. 
“This is sadly unfortunate, Mr. Whistler,”’ 
began Tom, in his off-hand manner; ‘‘my 
aunt’s cause is on, and everybody’s at it. Mrs. 
Agatha is in court, Miss Freer, and other wit- 
nesses. Mr, Freer of course is obliged to be 
there, He's excessively annoyed, charged me 
with his compliments to you, and trusted that 
his absence would make no essential difference. 


The parson bowed, inwardly blessing the 
great cause, ‘‘Newoome rs, Needham.’’ He 
had anticipated a string of ladies as long as the 
aisle, with a proportionate show of veils and 
feathers. He never performed the marriage 
service so glibly in his life—and he thought he 
had never seen a bride tremble more violently. 

The fees were paid, the register signed, and 
the parties left the church. At the entrance, 
which was situated, like the church, in an ob- 
scure neighborhood, stood a post-chaise and 
four. Mr. Tom Elliot, clearing a way throngh 
the collection of young nurses and infants there 
assembled, placed his bride in it, followed her 
in, banged to the door, and off dashed the post- 
boys at a gallop. 

‘* Never accomplished a feat more cleverly in 
my life,’’ chuckled Tom. ‘Loo, my darling, | 
all the fathers in Christendom shan’t separate 
us now,”’ 

The stranger, meanwhile, after watching the | 
chaise fairly away, returned to the vestry, and | 
addressed the clergyman. 

‘Mr. Freer’s compliments, sir, and he begs | 
you will be at his house at seven to-night, to | 
celebrate the wedding.’’ 


Mr. Whistler replied in the affirmative, 


he stammered that he would, though he hated 
tea like poison. 
“You must allow me to congratulate you, 


sir,” he began, believing he was expected to 
say something about the wedding, and clearing | 


his throat to help overcome his diffidence. ‘I 


was sorry not to have had that pleasure this | 


morning." 


Lawyer Freer knew of no cause for congratu- ' 


lation save the verdict in favor of Mrs. Agatha 


“Thank you,” he said, ‘it is not | 


a pleasant thing to lose a cause.” 

The parson e€pected his host to say daugh- 
ter, and if the word sounded to his ear like 
cause, he attributed it to his own bewilder- 
ment. 


“Indeed it is not,”’ answered the parson. | 
I remember when my sister was married, my — 


mother and the bridesmaids cried all day.”’ 


The attorney looked up with undisguised | 
astonishment, and Miss Freer was certainly | 


laughing. He felt sure it was at those wretch- 


ed tights, and pushed his legs back under his | 


chair, as far as he could without overbalancing 
himself. 


“Were you amused in court to-day ?’’ was | article is worth preserving, it is generally worth making | power of the electric current through the Me- | 


his next question, addressing Miss Freer. 
**In court! I!’ cried Clara. 
‘‘It was her sister who went,’’ broke in the 


HENRY PETERSON, EDITOR. 
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All the Contents of THE POST are set up 
Expressiy for it, and it alene. It is mot 
a mere Reprint of a Daily Paper. 





TERMS. 


The subscription price of THE POST is 82 a year 
in advance—served in the city by Carriers—or 4cents sa 
single number. 

Persons residing in BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
must remit TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in addition to 
the subscription price, as we have to prepay the United 
' States Postage. 

THE POST is believed to have a larger country sub- 
scription than any other Literary Weekly in the Union, 
| without exception. 

THE POST, it will be noticed, has something for 
_ every taste—the young and the old, the ‘adies and gen- 
| tlemen of the family may al! find in its ampie pages 
| something adapted to their peoutiar liking. 

Back numbers of THE POST can genera'ly be ob- 
| tained at the office, or ofany energetic Newsdealer. 


| REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot 
undertake to return rejected communications. If the 


' a clean copy of. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—THE POST isan admirs- 
ble medium for advertisements, ewing to its great oircu- 
lation, and the fact that only a limited number are given. 


'racter. It is, so to speak, stretched ont. A 
| signal which, on a short line, would seem per- 

fectly sharp and prompt, takes the form of a 

long wave, and requires from six to ten seconds 
' to declare itself between the beginning of its 
| effect and its end. Between what such a signal 
| would be at the end of a short wire, and what 
itis at the end of the Atlantic wires, there is 
| somewhat the same difference as between the 
' shortest blast of a whistle, and a note drawn 
out with the swell of an organ, to the length of 
| six or even ten seconds. A distinct feature is 
to be observed in the swell of the prolonged 
| signal. It has most force in the middle of its 
| period, and gains and loses that force gradual- 

ly. The ordinary instruments in use for tele- 


| graphing are not adapted to such peculiarities | 


in the electric signals, and therefore material 
| alterations will have to be made. Hence the 
delay.’’ 
| The longest submarine telegraph cable yet 
| operated is that between Europe and Africa, 
} and though that is short in comparison with 
| this, yet it is able to transmit but two or three 


words a minute. It is further said that the 


| diterranean wire has already decreased nearly 


12 percent., and that the power still diminishes | 


as the age of the wire increases. 


lawyer—‘‘ my youngest daughter. Clara would | advertisements of new books, new inventions, and ; 8onably to be supposed, however, that all these 


not have acted so indiscreetly. 
come home yet.”’ 


‘Your youngest daughter went to the hall to- | ° 
day!’’ echoed the clergyman, staring in his | 


turn. ‘‘ That is rather—rather uncommon—is 
it not ’’’ 

“Uncommon? It’s-unpardonable.”’ 

‘* And Mr. Elliot. Was he there too?’’ 


“Mr. Elliot!’ roared the attorney, firing at | 
the name, ‘‘I don’t know anything about Mr. | 


Elliot. What's Mr. Elliot to me?’’ 


“ A—a—a—no quarrel, or misunderstanding, | 


T hope, since the morning!’’ cried the parson, 
hoyeleasly mystified. 

“‘Not that 7 am aware of, sir,” coldly an- 
one the offended attorney. 

“ ens they were leaving the town to- 
day,”’ rett-ned Mr. Whistler. ‘Indeed, I be- 
lieved they hq jeft it.” 

Mr. Freer congidered, and concluding the 
“they” must hare reference to the learned 
judges, he made no temark. 

At that moment the cm put her head into 
the room. ‘Mrs. Agatha Needham’s compli- 
ments—she was'sorry to troubte Mr. Freer on 
the subject, but did he know anything of her 
nephew’ He had left her in a mystérious way 


and nothing had been heard or seen of hin 
since.”’ 

**] know nothing of him,’’ growled the law 
yer—‘‘ nothing. My respects to Mrs. Needham 
herself.’’ 

Before the cook could turn away with the 
message, a fly was heard rattling up to the 
door, and in came Nancy. ‘Mrs. Stevens’s 
kind regards to Mr. and Miss Freer: she had 
been at home all day, but Miss Louisa had not 
called.’? The lawyer was seriously disturbed 
now. 

**You may rely upon it, sir,’’ interposed the 
clergyman, ‘‘that there is some misunderstand- 
ing, and they are gone.”’ 

“Gone! who gone? gone where?’’ said the 
a in agitation. ‘‘Were your mind in a 

state, you should be brought to account 
for your vile insinuations.’’ 

** You appear to take me for a madman, sir, 
but I think, if anybody’s mad, it’s yourself,”’ 
retorted the clergyman, growing more perplex- 
ed with every sentence. ‘‘I have not insinua- 
ted a breath against your daughter. 
more natural than that she should leave town 
with her husband f’’ 

** And pray, sir,’’ Mr. Freer cried, with forced 
calmness, ‘‘as you say my daughter has got a 
husband, perhaps you will inform me when she 
was married, and who married her !’’ 

‘* Why / married her, sir: married her this 
morning to Mr. Tom Elliot. Married them at 
your own request, sir.’’ 





though not without hesitation. He had a hor- 

ror of evening parties, and concluded this was | 
nothing less than adance. But he did not like | 
to refuse on such an occasion. 


It was seven that evening when Mr. Freer | 
returned home, having snatched a hasty dinner 
off a pocket sandwich in the guildhall. Clara 


Lawyer Freer sat down in a chair, and broke 
out into a white heat. 


‘““What do you suppose, sir, brought me 


|here to-night, in these kick-shaw things,’’ 
| erled the unhappy parson, ‘‘ but your own in- 


vitation to celebrate their marriage ?’’ 


in the morning, as soon as she got into court, | 


But what 


| rates, see head of advertising columns. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| 


| wish to furnish gratis to the public, for the public 
_ good, we shall be glad to publish gratis. If, on 


sale of your receipt, our advertising columns are 
| open at the usual charges. 

A Constayt Reaper asks the best mode for 
preventing clucking hens from sitting—will some 
one tell him? The only way we know is the old 
| one of ducking in the horse-trough. 
, wants to know what hatters use to make the silk 
| covering of a hat adhere. Isn't it gum traga- 
}canth? And is not our correspondent wrong in 
| supposing a silk hat absolutely water-proof? Its 
| water-proof quality depends, we guess, entirely 
| on the amount of the soaking it gets. 
| 


| veloped Novelet—entitled ‘‘The Runaway 
| Match’’—which we can safely commend to our 
| young readers, both for its interest and its 
| moral. It will run through five numbers of 
| the paper. 
| The opening of this Novelet will be an ex- 
cellent time to commence a subscription to 
| Tue Posr, on the part of the many thousands, 
| especially in country places, who we hope wish 
to enrol themselves upon our list. Those de- 
| sirous of beginning their subscriptions with the 
| interesting Novelet of ‘‘ A Woman’s Love anp 
| A Wire's Dery,”’ canbe accommodated to some 
extent, as we have a few copies of the early 
| numbers still on hand. 
paper of August 14th. 
| Our arrangements for the coming year are of 
| a highly attractive character—and will be duly 
announced when completed. We are deter- 
| mined to maintain for Taz Post the high repu- 
| tation it has acquired as ‘“‘the best literary 
| mewspaper in the country.’’ Avoiding mere 
clap-trap and Laura-Matilda stories, composed 
by authors of trifling literary merit, we design 
| giving our readers the very best Novels, Sto- 
| ries, Essays, Letters, and general miscellaneous 
| matter that can be procured. 

The price of Tus Post—especially to clubs— 
| is so low—lower, we believe, than that of al- 
| most any other paper of the same size—that 
| any one, we should think, could easily succeed 
| in forming a club among his acquaintances. 
| An individual starts out, for instance, to get a 
| club at $1,25 a-piece ; if he gets four names at 
_that price, including his own, it is sufi- 
cient; while if he gets eight names, not inclu- 
| ding his own, he gets the paper himself for no- 
| thing. Gentlemen or ladies can thus supply 

themselves with Tuz Poser for a year, by simply 
| taking a little trouble. Besides, they know 
' that they are not aiding in the circulation of 


' 
} 
| 
| 





A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


It was begun in our 


Respectfully declined : ‘‘To Carrie ;’’ ‘‘To H.”’ | 


| ©. F.R. Norwalk. A ipt that you may| |! 
pagent pe dani. tyeenath agli. | ocstient upon the successful completion of | 


the other hand, you desire to make money by the 


He also 


We begin this week a brilliant and wel! de- | 


Louisa’s not | other matters of general interest are preferred. For | difficulties will be ultimately overcome. 


| The following is the Queen’s despatch to the 

| President :— 

| ** VaLestia, via Truvity Bay. 

** To the Hon. the President of the United States : 
‘‘Her Majesty desires to congratulate the 


| that great international work, in which the 
| Queen has taken the deepest interest. 


| Electric Cable, which now connects Great Bri- 

tain with the United States, will prove an addi- 
tional link between the nations whose friend- 
| ship is founded upon their common interest 
| and reciprocal esteem. 


| communicating with the President, and renew- 
| ing to him her wishes for the prosperity of the 
| United States.’’ 


Some of the papers find considerable fault 
with the composition of the above despatch, 
but we think rather unjustly. To be sure 
there is nothing very remarkable about it—it 
| calls the President an ‘‘Honorable’’ when it 
should style him an ‘‘ Excellency,”’ or, still 
better, simply ‘‘The President ;’’ and terms 
along cable a ‘“‘link’’—but it is friendly, ap- 
parently sincere, and there is no attempt at 


literary convulsions about it. The following is 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 


“The President of the United States cor- 
dially reciprocates the congratulations of her 
Majesty, the Queen, on the success of the 
a? international enterprise, accomplished 

y the sciénce, skill and indomitable energy 
of two countries. 

‘It is a triumph more glorious, because 
more useful, than was ever won by the con- 

ueror of the field of battle. May the Atlantic 
elegraph Company, under the blessing of 
Heaven, prove to be a bond of perpetual peace 
and friendship between the kindred nations, 
and an instrument destined by Divine Provi- 
dence to diffuse religion, civilization, liberty 
and law throughout the world. 

‘In this view, will not all the nations of 
Christendom spontaneously unite in the decla- 
ration that it shall be forever neutral, and that 
its communications shall be held sacred in pass- 
ing to the places of their destination in the 


It is rea- 


‘*The Queen is convinced that the President | 
| will join with her in fervently hoping that the | 


‘The Queen has much pleasure in thus | 


their City Hall in honor of the greatest achieve- 
ment and greatest heroes of the ace? It is 
New Yorkish all over—and we expect to see 
the burning of expensive buildings on great 
oceasions, not only established before long in 
New York as a regular custom, but given as a 
proof by the New York press of the superior 


| enterprise and liberality of their fellow citizens 


to all other communities. 

Well, success to the Atlantic Telegraph, say 
we—and quite as heartily as if we had just 
come from the burning of two tar-barrels to its 
glory. May it do all that the most enthusiastic 
hope towards the civilizing and evangelizing 


of the world. It is a great material conquest 


—may it conduce to an equally great moral and 


spiritual one. In the order of nature it would 
seem that it ought so to work—and the gene- 
ral recognition of this truth would seem to in- 
dicate that it will so work. But sometimes in 
the apparent triumph of the soul over the | 
brute forces of nature, it would seem that the | 
conqueror became somehow the slave of what 
it had subdued—so that the civilization of the 
nineteenth century, though it produces greater 
| inventors, cannot produce as great MEN, as the 
comparatively ‘* unprogressive’’ eras that have 
gone before it. In the thought that the pre- 
sent may be merely a transition state, lies 
some consolation. 


Sivevtar Fact.—In the course of a recent 
article upon Mr. Dickens's matrimonial difficul- 
ties, our neighbors of The Press make the fol- 
lowing somewhat startling assertion :— 


Brought up among literary people, Miss Ho- 
garth had almost an instinctive liking for | 
Charles Dickens, even before he put that im- 
portant question, to which the fair sex so rare- 

_ly have an opportunity of twice saying ‘‘ No.” 
The marriage was considered a very suitable | 
_ one, by the mutual friends of both of the prin- | 
cipals, and produced several children,—the | 
eldest nearly a man in years, and quite a man in | 
_ mind and body. To the eye of the world, Charles | 
_ Dickens and his wife appeared a happy cou- | 
ple. 


That they should have ‘“‘ appeared a happy 
couple”’ after the birth of such a marvellous 
child—“ nearly a man in years, and quite a 
man in mind and body’’—is surely something 
to be wondered at ! 


| 
j 


And if Mrs. Dickens con- | 


tinued as she is represented to have begun, it | 
| was surely enough to startle a man of mode- | 


rate means, and compel him to some ‘‘ amica- 
| ble arrangement.”’ 

—But perhaps we have misconceived The 
Press. The editor may have written, ‘‘the 
eldest being at this time nearly a man in years, 
and quite a man in mind and body’’—and the 

| compositor, with that fatal facility at making 
mistakes for which his class is so remarkable, 
have omitted the qualifying words. 


| Curious Stats or Arratrs.—We sent a check 
to one of our city banks the other day, re- 
| questing the amount, about thirty dollars, in 
| five-dollar-notes. The messenger came back 
| with gold and silver, and said the bank de- 
clined to give notes—‘‘ they had so much gold 
and silver that they did not know what to do 
with it.”’ 

Last year, a little later than this, everybody 
was on the hunt after gold and silver coin, as 
if it were the only thing that stood between 
them and perdition—now, many of the banks 
have so much on hand, they are puzzled to 
know what to do with it. An amusing state of 
affairs truly! 

A year ago, about nine out of ten of our 
statesmen and politicians would have declared, 
that as soon as a state of affairs like the pre- 





midst of hostilities? 
‘* Wasnineton, Aug. 16, 1858.”’ | 


The President’s reply is also very well. If | 
we were inclined to be captious, we might ques- | 
tion—peace-man as we are—that the laying of 
the Atlantic Telegraph is ‘‘a triumph more 
glorious, because more useful, than was err 
won by the conqueror of the field of battle.” | 
We might also suggest that the word ‘‘Com- 
pany”’ should have been omitted when speak- 
ing simply of the ‘‘ Atlantic Telegraph’’—and, 
| further, that it is very doubtful that said Tele- 

graph will ever play the conspicuous part of 
| diffusing ‘‘religion, civilization, liberty and 
law throughout the world.’’ The President’s dis- 
patch however, as we have said, will do very well 
under the circumstances—and, if we have taken 
a little more exception to it than to the Queen’s, 
it is only because it is somewhat more ambi- 
tious in its style, and neither quite so common- 








‘are nowin the English Ministry; while the 


sent could be brought about, the country 
would have reached anew the top round of 
prosperity. Well, here we are. Plenty of 
money—yes, of the regular solid coin, the 
genuine article—for those who can get hold of 
it—but trade and business are not in the full 
tide of success, by a great deal. Such facts as 
these are continually proving how little is 
really yet understood of the principles of poli- 
tical economy. 


LiTreRaTURE IN EncLanp.—Some years ago, it 
was a matter of common complaint amorfg the 
literary men of England, that the literary class 
were not held in due honor in that country, 
as they were in France and Germany. How- | 
ever true that may have been then, it is evi- | 
dent that is not so now. Bulwer and Disraeli 





House of Commons contains several members | 


chambers, too, were unchanged—the 
where our beds used to stand. 
help it—I looked around yearningly, almost 
expectantly, for my brothers and sisters. 


, 


— ee 


COMFORT FOR THE BI.OOME 
It appears that the Bloomers have 
some Scriptural difficulty in their dress 
which one of their ‘‘ organs’* states thns 


‘‘Some persons who object to the 


. 


dress find grounds of objection in Bi ble, 
They say women have 


alw 
dresses, and neither any of the P 
Christ and his Apostles, said anything against f] 
If any argument could be drawn 
that beok to justify woman in attiring her p 


son as Dress Reformers do, they would yield ‘ 


‘ 


the point.’’ 


But this objection is now happily disposed 
of—for the editor of said ‘‘ organ,”’ a Miss Aus- 
tin, refers to a copy of the first Knglish trans- 
lation of the Bible, now in possession of a 
‘Scotch Jacobite’ — probably son of Jacob—in 
Canada, which, speaking of our first parents, 
after the Fall, says—‘* They made for themselves 
breeches of fig-leaves,’’ Miss Austin adds, with 
amusing seriousness, and considerable know- 
ledge of tailoring—*'I have no doubt this ren- 
dering is just. It is natural to suppose they 
would have made garments of that form rather 
than aprons. And probably the breeches were 
made something alike for both.’’ And trium- 
phantly concludes—*‘ So ours is the conservative 
dress, and we must fasten upon the advocates 
of long skirts the charge «f innovation.”’ 

But, do we correctly apy rehend Miss Austin, 
that the nearer the Blo.mes approach the 
primitive fig-leaf pattern, the more Scriptural, 
‘conservative’ and becoming they are’ Cer- 
tainly the skirts of such dresses would be very 


, little in the way, 


Coxvaprew ror a New Yorxer.—Which is 
the largest mite, in its own estimation, in the 
whole world? A Gothamite. See the recent 
telegraphic despatch from the Lord Mayor of’ 
New York to the Lord Mayer of London, con- 
gratulating the latter upon ‘* the successful lay- ; 
ing of the Atlantic Cable, uniting the continents 
of Europe and America, and t.\e cities of London 


| and New York.”’ 


Query: How does the Athintic Cable unite — 
London and New York, more than London and 
five hundred other towns and ¢ jties ” 


Mr. Dicxens’s Lerrer.—The I'ptter from Mr. 
Dickens relative to his unhapp\ matrimonial 
difficulties, which we publish this week, will 
do much to relieve that gentiegnan’s name 


from the calumny which the first rpports upon & 


the subject had fastened upon it.) It would 

now appear that both parties were more unfor- 

tunate and unhappy than greatly ceynsurable. 

See our Paris letter upon the sabjer’. which 

gives, as is almost self-evident, the onl ¥ correct, 
and reasonable account of the whole ma¥ter yet, 
published. 


Manan’s Iuuvstrations or Fasnions.—F.\ Ma- 
han, 720 Chestnut street, has issued col? 
plates of the Fall and Winter Fashions. 
advertisement. 


or 
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LBTTER FROM GRACE. GREENWOOD, 


Dowaaiac, Michigan, August 10th, 1858, 
Mr. Editor of the Saturday Evening Post : 

I paused last week on the threshold of my 
old home. Of a kindly-looking woman who 
came to the door, we begged leave to look 
some of the rooms. She readily consented and 
led us over the house. 

Oh, how crowded was every room with home- 
memories, happy and painful !—how through 
door after door, came vivid visions of beloved 
ones, now far removed, estranged or dead !— 
This was the family room, where we gathered 
for morning and evening prayers—where we 
ate, where we children read, told stories, and 
played games, on merry winter nights! Those 
are the windows out of which we have so often 
watched for the return of our parents, or the 
coming of guests. There is the mantel against 
which we used year after year to measure our 
height—impatient to climb into the cares and 
toils of ‘‘ grown-up folks.’”” On that little shelf 
stood the clock, true, steady-going friend, 
whom yet we often chided for haste or delay. 
This was mother’s room—dearest room of all 
the house—blessed asylum for us in all our 
little troubles and distresses! This was grand- 
mother’s room. Within it still sits a sweet, 
placid vision of beautiful old age. Here I once 
lay in a long, weary dream of pain and fear 
and wild grotesque imaginings, which they told 
me was a course of fever. 

Nothing in all the house looked so familiar 
as the stairway, by which we children used to 
go to our beds at night, reluctantly, though 
noddingly, and descend in the morning joy- 
ously, noisily. There seemed no change in 
the little worn steps, partly worn by our feet. 
My mother lingered upon them, hearing in her 
heart, I doubt not, the pattering of those eager 
little feet, now beginning to grow very weary 
and falter in the forced march of life. The 
beds 


/ 


I could not 





‘ 


Next to these, the pantry looked most fami- 


reading that will enervate or corrupt, but of | place on the one hand, nor unexceptionable on 


| that which will invigorate and enlighten the the other, as that which came from her royal | 


who first made their mark in the world of | liar, AsI saw my mother, its once gracious 





guardian and tutelary divinity, standing there- 


literature. 


had got tea ready on the table, with a nice ham, | . , J 
fer she knew what her father’s dinners mt Nope Elliot and Louisa are married. 
assize days were. 


| them ? 
“Well, papa,” she said, ‘is it over? How's | 


‘Oh, papa,’’ screamed Clara, ‘‘I see it all! 


‘Married, Miss Freer, what should hinder | 
Here’s your papa’s note—‘Mr. Freer | 


the verdict !’’ 
“For Mra. Needham, of course,’’ replied | 


i 


presents his compliments,’ and so on—request 
ing me to perform the ceremony at ten this 


community. 


Tue Grassnoprers.—The cry comes from the 
counties of New Jersey and Pennsylvania which 
lie adjacent to this city—the grasshoppers are 
upon us! And would they were only grass- 
hoppers—for they not only hop over but con- 


Another instance of the respect now paid to 


| majesty of England. distinguished authors by our English cousins, 


New York went into her usual, systematic | is to be found in the recent appointment of Mr. | 


spasms upon the reception of the news of the |g, p, R. James to the Consulate-General of 


in, I declare I was on the point of begging for a 


piece of bread and butter at her hands. 


The yard we found much changed—doubt- 
less to other eyes than ours, improved. It had 
been divided, its former bounds and those of 


message, the arrival of the Niagara, the landing 


| laying of the Cable, the reception of the Queen’s | Venice and the Adriatic. This is the very best 


| of Mr. Field, and the landing of Captain Hud- | 





the garden almost lost; nothing but the dear 


| Consulate the Crown of England can bestow, | 
and has generally been reserved for a brother | °ld trees remained as in our time—they were 


| 


, 


~ 


. | morning, which I did,’’ said Mr. Whistler, 
Lawyer Freer, throwing aside his wig and bag, | ,, ting his hands into his pockets for the 


for he was adit, who fatigued, to iting | | for the | 
- . Alas! h 
in private life in his bald head. ‘I knew we. note e was in momentary oblivion of 


| son,—five separate and distinct spasms—which | 
sume buckwheat, potatoes, cabbages, and al- | are to be outdone, however, it is said, by one 


most everything else that is green, save young | grand convulsion on the first of September next. 


or other near relative of the Foreign Minister in | the same, save in size, One odd, misshapen 
office at the time it became vacant. The last occu- | 8PPle tree, which was my peculiar property, 





should have it. 
in court when it was delivered. Just get me 
my slippers, Clara. Where's your sister ’’’ 

“She went out after breakfast. Teiling 
Nancy she was going to court with Mrs. Ste- 
vens, and might not be at home til! late.’’ 
( **Told Nancy she was going into court!’’ re- 
peated the amazed lawyer, pausing in tne act 
of pulling off his boots. “‘ My daughter to ap- 
pear in a public assize court! If Squire Turn- 
ball should hear—— (Good Heavens, Louisa 
must be out of her mind. And where were my 
eyes that I did not see her? Ring the bell, 
Clara.” 

**I thought it very extraordinary, papa,’’ re- 
joimed Clara, not sorry to get her sister into a. 
row. 


There was a clapping of hands | 


, 1 thought it was yours. 


having sported the uncomfortable tights: the 
note was in the pantaloons he had left at 
home. 

Clara Freer went off into strong hysterics, 


and the lawyer into an explosion of strong ex- 


pletives. The clergyman came in for his share | 
of the latter. Mr. Freer insisting that he ought 


to have ascertained whether the note really 
came from him, before marrying a child like 
T onisa to a graceless meical student. 

“How could I suspect anything wrong °”’ 
humbly deprecated the Reveren! Simon. **The 
handwriting was like a lawyer's, and of course 
I heard some time 
ago that Mr. Elliot was paying his addresses to 
one of your daughters, so that when the note 
came, it seemed a natural sequence. I am 
very sorry now, and would join in undoing the 


men and young women. In some districts the | If the excitable people of that city could only 
second crop of clover is entirely destroyed, the | be kept by the means of midnight murders, 
fields looking bare and brown as if a mowing | political triumphs, wonderful achievements, 


machine had passed over them, cutting the | 
grass close to the ground. We hope, however, 
the late heavy rains and succeeding cool wea- 
ther have abated the nuisance a little. 


Tuwrayy & Co., the celebrated jewellers, in 
order to satisfy a great public demand, have 
purchased the remainder of the Cable on board 
the Niagara, eighty miles, to sell in small 
pieces. 

Eighty miles of cable will make about 400,000 
pieces a foot long, or 1,600,000 pieces three 
inches long—plenty for the whole country, and 
the ‘‘rest of mankind.’’ Who wants a piece 
of the cable—speak quick—only 1,600,000 
pieces on hand, and selling briskly. 


and the glorification of great moral, intellec- 


tual, and pugilistic heroes, in one long-conti- | 
| mued, ever-enduring spasm, they might live | 


happy. As it is, they manage to get a great 
deal more clap-trap eloquence, sky-rockets, 
waving of flags, powder-burning, and glorious 
illuminations into this transitory life, than any 
one, not a Gothamite, would consider possible. 
The Apostle advises men to ‘‘ Be sober, and to 


, mind their own business’’—but the New York- 


ers conform to a directly opposite maxim, and 
seem to be always spiritually drunken about 
every other body’s business, Their news- 
| papers, too, true representatives of the people, 
seem to lire in an atmosphere of inquisitive- 


pant was the late Captain Harris, Lord Malmes- | ™Y *Y!van retreat, my airy asylum, library and 

| bury’s brother. The offer of such a lucrative | Playhouse, was so little altered that I could 
post to Mr. James, proves the high estimate | have embraced it, as I did when as a child I 
placed upon his literary career by the Minister P@rted from it. So strange it seemed to stand 
of Foreign Affairs and the British public. under it now, with my child by my side, and 
| with wild, childish impulses bubbling up fresh 


comet of Charles V.—so says M. Babinet, of the | in the orchard, by the pond, in the wood upon 
French Institute. ‘‘The present comet ad- | the hill, im meadow and lane and pasture, to 
vances very slowly, and will be in the midst of | feel that but for that dear incumbrance, that 
its apparition on the 5th or 6th of September | precious little clog, that beautiful anachronism, 
next. It goes towards the west; whereas the | 1 would be among them again, just as of old. 


comet of Charles V. went towards the east,so| The barn, to my grief, proved a modern 
that they can no more be confounded than the 


Tue New comer is not the long-expected in my heart, to gaze off toward my old haunts | 


structure—not the venerable brown temple of | 


mail from Brest can be confounded with that 
from Strasburg.”’ We hope our contempora- 
ries therefore will no longer confound these 


two comets. In fact, it is very disrespectful to 
confound a comet. 





Ceres in which I had spent so many golden 


hours in the heyday of life—playing at hide- | 
and-seek, hunting hens’ eggs, watehing the 


_threshers and the fanning mill, petting the — 
horses, and jumping from ‘‘the great beam,’ 








ae ee - 


ying myself in the soft hay and sweet 
gould not again tread the seedy floor 
jon which we children and our neighbors 
dren gathered, with a few grown boys and 


that then shook the light laughter from 
my heart, and ghost stories and Indian legends 
which made me glance with vague fear at sha- 
dowy corners, and up into the fragrant dark- 
, ness of the hay-mow. 

Now never again could I cross that wide door- 
sill, over which it was one of my chief summer 
joys to ride, perched on a load of hay or 
golden sheaves. Ah, the pleasant, prepared-for 
shock, the expected, but ever fresh surprise, 
the soft, delicious jolt ! 


As we tarned from the house and passed out 


of the gate, we remembered with strange vivid- 
ness, that time when we had gone out of it 
last, weeping to leave our pleasant home, and 
the sorrowfal group of friends and neighbors 
whose faces we were to behold no more, And 
we thought of une, the head and guardian of our 
wandering flock, carrying all our cares and 


sorrows in his great, faithful heart; and we | 


felt that he was beside us again—walked with 
us through that gateway—no longer oppressed 
with mortal care and sadness, but filled with 
the unspeakable peace of the divine life. 

My last look was on the wood where the hap- 
piest hours of my childhood were passed, from 
the earliest «pring-days, when I accompanied 


my brothers thither to make sugar from the | 
maple-trees, till the heavy snows of winter | 
choked up the forest paths. Here I found the | 
first spring-flowers—Hepaticas of a pale, hesi- | 


tating blue—Sanguinarias which were like 
blossomed snow-——the Erythronium, whose 
aureate, sensuous splendor was a sumptuous 


prophecy of summer—clouds of blue violets on | 
sunny knolls—drifts of white violets in the hol- | 


lows, and dainty little Clatonias, streaked like 
the dawn, and fragrant as a breath of Eden. I 


have since found Clatonias in other woods, but | 


their tinting was faint, and their perfume in- 


sipid. Has the flower degenerated’ or has the 


physical or the soul-sense failed ? 

If, in speaking of our old neighbors, I have 
only touched upon the eccentric or ludicrous 
points by which I best remember them, it is 
not that those honest people were wanting in 
traits yet more worthy of remembrance. But 


a sense of the ludicrous has ever been my | 


weak point, my besetting sin. I cry “‘ peccavi !’’ 
but I sin again directly. 

Other friends we had about us whose me- 
mory is only pleasant and precious; kindly, 
Sympathetic men and women, ready and wil- 
ling in all good offices—filled with that concen- 
trated human kindness, that practicalized 
Christianity called ‘‘neighborly feeling,” a 
simple, hum-drum virtue, unknown in the 


city, but which, thank Heaven, is as common | 


in the country as fresh air and summer sun- 
light. 

We returned to the village, took tea with 
some new acquaintances, who manifested to- 
wards us all the warmth and kindly interest of 
old friends—then reluctantly bade adieu to 
place and people, and departed for Pompey, with 
some relatives who had driven down for us. 
Late as it was we stopped several ‘times on the 
Way to appear unto old friends whom we soon 
left in a half-joyfu), halfmelancholy maze. One 
dear school-mate, now a wife and mother, gave 
me one bewildered look, then joyfully ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, I know that woman!’’ ‘That 
little girl you mean,’ I replied. She afterwards 
said that she recognized me by my mouth. 
There must be something very peculiar in that 
feature, as neither portrait painter nor newspa- 
per-limner ever passes it without an extra 
brush. One of the latter once declared it was 
so decidedly unique that he would know it in- 
stantly, under any circumstances, even should 
he “‘meet it on the street, unaccompanied by 

"any other feature.”’ 

It was almost dark when we passed the bury- 
ing-ground on the hill, and our old home— 
sacred shrines of memory, love, and sorrow— 
and reached the house of our cousins. Ah, 
how small and quaint looked the old home- 
stead which | had once thought so spacious 
and fine! and how its glory had departed, 
with the row of Lombardy poplars, which 
once stood as sentinels before it, challenging 
the winds. 

In the morning, we made an early pilgrim- 
age to the grave-yard. 

Here we found our old friends, a goodly com- 


pany, lying at rest, their gleaming gravestones | 
like white signals, thrust up into the light, | 


that we might not pass them unaware. 

But we went first. with sad haste, to two 
lonely mpgunds, in a far corner, where sleep a 
son and a brother, a daughter and a sister. Of 
what we felt there I cannot write. 


A sweet-briar planted above those graves more | 
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| Returning, we stopped at the home, my 
| birth-place. Alas, it was like beholding the 
| decapitated body of a friend—for the house was 
| gone! The trees and shrubs of the garden 
land yard were still growing, but in a rank, 
'mournfal luxuriance—even the foundations 
and cellar were thickly overgrown with grass, 
vines, branches and roses. I had long known 
that the house had been torn, or rather helped 
down, after falling into a state of utter decay, 
| yet that green void gave a strange shock to my 
heart, a bitter, unreasoning pain. 

We gathered a few roses which seemed to 
have grown half-wild, and lost much of the 
home-look and perfume, and lingered for a 
while in the kindly shadow of the old trees in 
| the yard. Under one of these trees I last saw 
| my oldest sister, in her coffin. She had died 
away from us, and had been brought home for 
burial. I was but three years old, yet her 
| pale, still face is perfectly’ pictured in my 
| memory. They lifted me up that I might kiss 
her. With that kiss the chill of death enter- 
_ed my soul—the shadow of an awful mystery 
and fear fell upon it like sudden night. Yet 
' though frightened and grieved, I did not shrink 
| away from her, but called her name, and en- 

treated her to “wake up.” I even tried to 
lift the heavy-fringed lids from off her tender, 
| dark eyes— 





** Sweetest eyes were ever seen!” 


I remember what a vast multitude appeared 
to me the funeral concourse. Doubtless it was 
| large, for my sister was one of those beautiful 
| angelic beings who are instinctively apprecia- 
| ted and loved by all who come within their 
sphere; whose lives, however humble, radiate 
| far—have a divine scope of holy inflaence— 
| who, in all their ways, from all hearts, win 
only blessings and dear regards, and whose 
memories in many quiet homes are treasured 
among things most precious and most sacred. 
I knew that our sweet household angel was 
| one of those rare beings, those elect souls, di- 
_vinely endearing, persuasive, joy-giving, hea- 
venward-beckoning, when I found so much of 
her spirit, her life, her presence lingering 
about her old home. These hills are yet 
bright with the print of her vanished foot- 
steps—her beauty, her goodness have grown 
into tender and mournfal traditions—she has 
What 
to this is the proudest immortality of fame ’? 

We spent the remainder of the morning at 
the house of a cousin, once a dear little friend 
| of mine. Here also I met the schoolmate I had 
| seen the evening previous, and we three talked 


' received the full canonization of love. 


of school-days and play-days, till the earnest, | 


toilsome after-life, the sorrows and joys of wo- 
manhood, the experiences of maternity even, 


felland faded from us, and the little ones at | 


| our knees became ‘‘ dream children.’’ 
I was suddenly disenchanted by the entrance 
| of a young lady, whose name proved her to 


| have been a pet and darling of mine in her | and potent counter-poisons were administered | 


I was glad to see her, however, | 


babyhood. 
| for out of her soft, dark eyes shone a pure 
| love of the past anda look of her dear dead 
| mother. 

| 


But I must bring this letter to a close. That 


from friends scarcely seen, and, to venture on 
a Hibernicism, from other friends unseen, and 
be off, as our time was up. We drove some 
six miles over grand and beautiful hills, which 
reminded me of Scotland and the Tyrol, to the 
nearest station, where we took the train for 
Syracuse. We reached that city in safety, but 
utterly exhausted in body and soul. 
you know. Adieu, 

GRACE GREENWOOD. 


‘New Publications. 


The rest 





Tue Sermons or THE Late Rev. Preperick W. 
Ropertson, M. A., (Ticknor & Fields, Boston, ) 
an English clergyman who preached in the 
town of Brighton, have been much admired in 
this country. They are noticeable for the 
marked grace and simplicity of their style, the 
clearness with which their thought is present- 
ed, and the lofty spirituality which pervades 
them. Through some passages, a noble sol- 
dier-spirit breathes, like a clear trumpet. The 
author was indeed a Red-Cross knight of the 
Christian chivalry—such an one as Montgomery 
sings of in his beautiful hymn. The poor, to 
whom he was a brotherand a friend, loved 
him, and so great was the grief felt at his 


townsmen wearing the badges of sorrow. Sel- 


dom are public men so sincerely lamented. 


TICK, With AN ELeMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
Homa@ratnuic TREATMENT oF Scuroicat Drskases, 
| by Cuartes J. Hemrer, M. D., and Jacon Brax- 
Ley, M. D., (William Radde, Philadelphia, ) 
will prove of use to families favorable to the 
Homepathic School of Medicine, and is also 
adapted to the wants of students and prac- 





homepathic principles and practice. 


afternoon we were obliged to tear ourselves | 


death, that the entire town of Brighton went | perpetually disappointed in the hope of ob- 
into mourning, the shops being closed and the | 


A Mayvat or Howerpatuic Turory anp Prac- | 


| 397,879,459 roubles. 


titioners who desire to be initiated into the | 


Tur Epixsscren Review, for July, (Leonard | 


than thirty years ago, we found alive and in| goott & Co., New York,) begins with this num- | 
bloom, The apparent deathlessness of this | jor, as do the other British Quarterlies, a new | 


flower filled me with solemn wonder. It seemed | yoiyme. The great value of these Reviews 
a divine memorial of the beauty and sweetness | need hardly be mentioned to persons interest- 


of their lives, a conscious, constant type and | oq in general literature. All four of them, to- | 


testimony of their immortality. | gether with Blackwood, can be had for $10 per 
Near the gateway, I came upon the grave of | annum. 


adear play-mate, whose death was one of the) Ty» Arpantic Moytuy, for September, (Phil- 
first sorrows of my childhood. The little mound | }j. & Sampson, Boston,) opens with a fine es- 
seemed shorter aud lower than of old, and a | say on Eloquence, by Emerson, and has the 
multitude of daisies covered it, like a winding- 


ie 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Fare or Sreawer “ Pactrx’’—Bosiwess axp 
Preaevre—Ax Iwrorrayxr Isqumy—Serrace 
mw Reewa—Mr. asp Mas. Dickaws—Temureers 
tm Lrrrmary Tearors. 


Paris, July 29, 1858. 
Mr. Editor of the Post : 
Your readers may remember the mention, in 


| a former letter, of the writing found in a bet- 


tle, last April, off the French coast, and par- 
porting to be an announcement of the going 
down of the lost steamer “ Pacific,’’ foundered 
in the ice. I mentioned that the Emperor had 
given this paper, signed by a Mr. Smith, to Dr. 


Evans, of this city, that gentleman having | 


been applied to by the father of a Mr. Smith, 


who was a passenger on the ‘Pacific’ at the . 
time of her disappearance, and who was) 


anxious to know whether the writing in ques- 
tion was that of his son. This question would 
now seem to be decided in the affirmative; se- 
veral letters in his son’s handwriting having 
been forwarded to Dr. Evans by Mr. Smith, and 
the writing being so evidently by the same 
hand that no one who has compared these let- 
ters with the paper (apparently a blank leaf 
torn out from the end of a book) found in the 
bottle, can have the least doubt of their being 
written by the same hand. 

Here, the preparations for the ‘‘ se‘e’’ of the 
15th of Angust, (the Emperor's birthday) are 
going forward busily. In the squares and open 
places, on the bridges, &c., scaffolding is ap- 
pearing in every direction ; the seale on which 
these preparations are made in Paris, and the 
earnestness and cost bestowed on their getting 
up, being a curious feature in French life. It 
may be truly said that these people, who go 
about their ordinary occupations in an easy, 
careless, lazy sort of way, as though they were 
merely amusing themselves, only seem to be- 
come roused and in earnest when anything 
like a frolic or a ‘‘spectacle’’ is being got up. 

Dijon has been holding an agricultural exhi- 
bition, at which the various species of the 
Chinese igname, now being acclimated in 


France, have been figuring, to the admiration | 


of beholders. But it appears that some mem- 
bers of this promising family are as mischie- 
vous as the others are valuable. A seedsman 
| who had a great number of varieties for sale, 
took it into his head, the other day, to have a 
few of each kind in his warehouse boiled to- 


gether for dinner. One of the apprentices not 


liking the new root refused to eat any of the | 
samples, but the seedsman, his wife and fa- | 


mily, and the other apprentices partook of the 
| dish. Soon after dinner the whole family was 
taken violently ill, those who had eaten most 


freely of the new vegetable suffering the most | 
The physicians who attended them | 


severely. 
declared that they were suffering from poison ; 


by which they were all happily restored. The 
| Academy of Sciences has offered a prize for the 
| best treatise on the subject, and on the method 

by which the healthy varieties of the new root 
| may be distinguished from the poisonous ones. 


which shows so menacingly on the maps of 
Europe and Asia. From this report, it appears 
that there are 30,000 slaves, properly so called, 
in Russia, not attached to the soil, but suscep- 


These slaves belong to 5,000 proprietors, and 
are bound, if nov employed in working for their 
master, to pay to him three-fifths of the wages 
| they gain elsewhere. Attached to the soil are 
742,420 serfs, held by 49,703 proprietors, 
their masters being generally very poor, and 
imposing on them the most crushing, and 
‘often the most degrading services. Another 
‘class of 36,024 holders hold 3,271,648 serfs, 
whose condition is but little superior to that of 
the former class of serfs ; 2,168 proprietors of a 
higher class, hold 323,268 serfs, whose condi- 

tion is somewhat less degrading than those pre- 

viously mentioned. Finally, 6,567,066 serfs 
, are held by 147 landlords of the highest class ; 
| they enjoy many privileges, aud many of them 
| succeed in amassing wealth, and purchasing 
| their freedom and that of their families. But 
‘sad tales are told of the sorrows and disap- 
| pointments of individuals even of this most 
‘favored class, who are frequently pillaged of 
| all they have earned, over and over again, by 
| their rapacious owners; and find themselves 








taining the longed-for liberation which had 
| spurred them on in their career of industry, 
Of the 23,500,000 
| serfs belonging to the nobility, 13,000,000 be- 
long to the crown, and are valued at a sum of 
Very serious troubles 
have broken out among the serfs in various 
parts of the Empire; they know that a change 
is coming, without knowing exactly what, be- 
come impatient for the looked-for announce- 
ment, and demand of the local Governors to 
give them their freedom on the spot. In some 
| eases the military have been called out; in 


| manufacture, or commerce. 


The Russian Minister of Public Instruction | 
| has just published some interesting statistics ‘ 


| on the subject of the serfs of the great country | ei : 
| irreligious, disreputable and wrong, the breach | 


tible of being sold as chattels by their owners. | 


‘lively and merry social gatherings, dinner- 
parties, and so forth. Mrs. Dickens, quiet, 
| fond of her children, but somewhat narrow in 
mind, and taking a very different view of all 
practical matters from that held by her hus- 
band, also fell into very delicate health, from 
| the rapidity with which her eight or nine chil- 
| dren followed one another intothe world. She 
| therefore sent for a younger sister to aid her in 
managing her household, and to this sister, 


| who was as clever and charming as Mrs. 


a 


— 





_ 








had no sooner left her home, than her eldest | 
daughter made a round of calls with her aunt, | 
leaving cards bearing her own name and that | 
of Miss Hogarth engraved together, as though | 
to blazon forth the elimination of the mother | 
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from the circle and sympathies of her family, 


from parties who have seen the cards in ques- 
tion, suffices to show with how little tact and 


| Dickens was the reverse, her husband became 


exceedingly 
Dickens's annoyance, who felt that she was be- 
coming a secondary person in her own house. 
This sister died ; and Mrs. Dickens, strangely 


enough, seeing that her husband’s admiration | 


of the lady had excited not a little jealous un- 
| easiness in her mind, now sent for a second 
sister, and placed her in the very same posi- 
tion previously oceupied in the house by the 
one then deceased. Dickens very soon trans- 
ferred all his admiration and affection to this 
younger Miss Hogarth, who is exceedingly 
clever, both intellectually and practically, and 
who soon had the reins of everything so com- 
pletely in her own hands, that Mrs. Dickens 
became little more than a cypher in the esti- 
mation of her husband and her children. 
When, after a few years of this uncomfortable 
existence, Mrs. Dickens found her health suffi- 
ciently improved to al'ow of her taking her 
proper place in her household, Mr. Dickens 
gave her plainly to understand that he was 
very well satisfied with the position of things 
as they stood, that he did not consider her to 
be capable of directing the education of the 
children, and that he wished Miss Hogarth to 
remain virtually the mustress of the house, 
though promising her to let her be still the 
mistress in the eyes of the world. That Miss 
Hogarth is far better fitted to sympathize with 
a man of Dickens's talent, and is altogether a 


more congenial housekeeper and friend than , 


Mrs. Dickens can be, seems to be admitted by 
; all who know the parties; but it is equally 
clear that no wife and no mother could quietly 
accept the position to which this lady now 
found herself reduced. Mr. Dickens, who 
might command any society in England, has 
always kept himself in the centre of a clique ; 
and this clique, including a good many rather 
' fast’? voung men belonging to a secondary 
| rank in the literary and artistic world, was 
especially uncongenial to Mrs. Dickens, who 
did not at all like the sort of sphere in which 
| her daughters were thus growing up, and she 
could not welcome to her house persons whom, 
with her stricter notions, she considered to be 
unsuitable companions for her children, nor 
preside at parties, private theatricals, and 
other gay doings of which she conscientiously 
disapproved. Hence a constant ‘ pulling’’ in 
opposite directions, between Mrs. Dickens on 
the one hand, and the rest of the family, all 
firmly determined to lead the sort of life that 
| suited them, in defiance of her, on the other. 
However uncomfortable this state of things 
may have been, the secret of their domestic 
disunions was kept pretty well from the 
world, But matters went on worse and worse 
in the house, and at length, Mr. Dickens ha- 
ving founded his well-known ‘Theatrical 
Club,’’ which Mrs. Dickens regarded as very 


| between husband and wife became wide> than 
ever. Mr. Dickens, feeling that things could 


that she should put an end to the domestic 
| struggle by consenting to relinquish all pre- 
| agement of the household to Miss Hogarth; and 
offering, if she would do this, to give up a cer- 
| tain part of the house exclusively to her, as 
| her residence, leaving her the right of sitting 
| at the head of the table, and of doing the ho- 
nors in the drawing-room, when they had com- 


tween herself and the rest of the family, should 
not be apparent to the world. 

Mrs. Dickens refusing to accede to this plan 
—which obviously no mortal woman could 


ry out under her own roof, and in the midst 
of her own children—Mr. Dickens next offered 





} 


| the country house vacated by her. Mrs. 


| children to their own devices: the latter all | 
_ siding with the father and the aunt, and refu- | 


| sing to allow of her exercising any authority 
over them. Having communicated her deci- 
| sion to Mr. Dickens, that gentleman at once 
| consented to the arrangement, and Mrs. Dick- 
‘ens left her home, and established her- 
self with friends of hers. Here the matter 
amount of gossip, no doubt, on the part of 
the public, with whom the popular author is 


so great a favorite, had not Mr. Dickens, stung 


others, the great serf-holders have succeeded, | 
by their own efforts, in putting down the in- | 
surrectionary movements which have been be- | 


gun on their estates. The Emperor of Russia | 
has a diffcult task on his hands, the impa- | 


by certain foolish stories about his having be- | 
come entangled with actresses with whom he | 
had appeared in his theatrical club, published | 


attached, somewhat to Mrs. . 


| not go on as they were, proposed to his wife | 


tence of authority, leaving the sole real man- | 


pany, so that the separation, though really be- | 


muster patience and abnegation enough to car- | 


to give her the use of his town and country | 
houses alternately, i. e., she was to go to the 
| country, leaving the rest of the family in town, | 
| for a certain portion of the year; and then to | 
come to the town house for a certain time, du- | 
ring which the rest of the family would go to | 


Dickens, however, rejected this proposition | 
| also, and at length made up her mind to de- | 
| mand merely a separate maintenance of her | 
| husband, and leave him, the sister and the | 


| would have rested, the subject of a certain | 


But the Dickens family is not the only one 
which has been in “‘ hot water,’’ and too much 
excited thereby to remember Bonaparte’s wise 
advice anent the washing of one’s family linen 
in privacy. The well known romancer, Sir E. Bul- 


_ wer Lytton, it is well known has been separated 


for many years from his wife, (who, in addition 
to a course of private life not a whit better than 
her husband's, may also boast of being an 
odious, vulgar virago). Lady Lytton, as has 
been reported in the papers, bullied him open- 
ly at an election, and stated her determination 
to confront him in public on all occasions. Sir 
E. B. Lytton on this endeavored to procure me- 


dical authority for shutting Lady Lytton up in 


& private madhouse, but for a few days he 
could get no physician to furnish the necessary 
certificate. However, he managed to get this 
certificate at last, and she was snapped up and 
safely lodged in a private asylum, she being 
really no more insane than are all other per- 
sons who give way to unbridled anger and pas- 
sion. Finding herself thus outwitted, Lady 
Lytton at once wrote to her friends, who 
threatened Sir E. B. Lytton with a full expo- 
sure if his wife were not instantly released. 
The Cabinet, (Sir E. B. Lytton being now Co- 
lonial Secretary,) were beside themselves with 


alarm at the idea of so scandalous an incident 


coming before the public; and her husband 

was obliged to let her be at once restored to 

liberty. As she has been prosecuting him for 

| Several years for a larger allowance, he suc- 

| ceeded in coming to terms with her; he pro- 
mising her a considerable increase of pension, 
and she consenting to renounce all further at- 
tacks upon hin. 
in the London papers a short time ago, stating 
that the reports in circulation respecting the 
health of Lady Lytton were incorrect, and that 
she was now residing with her son. 

Mr. Thackeray, too, has not been able to re- 
sist the temptation of ‘‘rushing into print’ 
with the story of his own personal grievances. 

A Mr. Yates, a well-known writer of me- 
dium importance, recently published a notice 
of the author of ‘“‘ Vanity Fair,’’ in which he 
handled that gentleman rather unceremonious- 
ly, stated that he was cold and supercilious, was 
‘‘a republican in America and an aristocrat in 
England,’’ had a crooked nose, and so on. In- 
stead of ignoring a ‘‘libel’’ which it was all the 
less advisable to take up from the fact that it had 
just the least little grain of truth in its charges, 
Mr. Thackeray made an angry reply to Yates in 
the newspapers, and also demanded of the Gar- 
rick Club (to which they both belonged) to 
notify Yates that he must either retract his as- 
sertions, or withdraw from the club. The club 
were unwilling to take this course, but Thacke- 
ray and his friends brought so much pressure 
to bear on them that they at last consented, 


and the ultimatum in question was signified to Mr. 
| Yates. The latter refused, point blank, to re- 
| tract, or to withdraw; and the club, though 
sorely against their will, (for they regarded 
| the expulsion of a member on such a ground 
/as a dangerous precedent) then blackballed 
Yates, and turned him out. A great deal of 
angry feeling has been excited by this affair; 
_ all parties coming in for a share of the blame 
_in public estimation. Yates, for having pub- 
lished an abusive and ill-natured criticism ; 
Thackeray, for having made a fuss over what 
| would have been more wisely treated with 
| silent contempt; and the Garrick Club, for 
| having allowed themselves to be entangled in 
a merely personal question, and for having al- 
| lowed themselves t be made the instruments 
| of mere personal retaliation. These three 
pieces of seandal—brought before the public by 
the imprudence and want of,self-command of 
| the parties themselves—have been the main 
subject of angry gossip during the now ex- 
piring ‘‘London season,’’ and have kept the 
social elements of the modern Babel in a most 
unwonted state of fermentation. 
QUANTUM. 


A Swooune Matcu—Yocne Lapy Resccep sy 
A ‘* Pgrepine Tom.’’—That even so mean a busi- 
siness as that of ars any | Tom” may turn 
out happily, the following from the Pittsburg 
Despatch, proves : 

At Murdocksville, some young ladies had se- 
| lected a shady nook and were enjoying a river 
bath, when two young fellows, strolling in the 
woods, heard an unusual plashing in the water, 
and, ‘‘foliowing their ears,’’ were amazed 
and—shall we say it ’—delighted, on turning a 
sharp bend in the river, to behold the water 
nymphs floating in the rippling current, fairer 
than the naiads and more enchanting than 
| syrens. Concealing themselves, one of the ras- 

cles wagered thirty dollars on the swimming 
| powers of a flaxen-haired divinity against a 
small dark-eyed Lo a two being the 
leaders of the y; e most — 
'swimmers. The — was accepted. e 
' two had struck out for a long swim, a strong 
| swim, and a swim altogether, when the “fair 
haired she’’ shrieked “‘a turtle! a turtle!’’ and 
_ terribly frightened, sank under the surface. 

It was a struggle between gallantry and duty 
with the young men ; but the one who had ac- 


Accordingly, a card appeared | 


“Great American Horse Tamer, Mr. J. 8. Ra- 


at all; bat is it not astonishing te see with 
‘what great surprise the American people look 
upon his performances across the water’ What 
surprises me, too, is this: That thousands of 
as good horse tamers as Mr. Rarey, should 
hold their peace, and let him alone claim the 
| discovery. That the art does exist, is suff- 
ciently evident ; bat does it follow that Rarey 
was the discoverer? Why, sir, if a profesional 
| horse tamer (by this I mean, one that does no- 
thing else for a living.) were to make his ap 





| boy in the whole neighborhood that does not 
successfully practice this so-called secret of horse 
| taming. When they read those long extracts 


| from the English papers, of Rarey's perform- 
| 


| ances before the Queen and the nobility, they 
laugh immoderately at the impudence of Rarey 
and the credulity of his dupes. to it, Rarey' 
| We have no ill-feeling whatever towards you ; 
| but on the contrary, we congratnlate you on 
| your success, and say to you, get all the mo- 
{ney you can from the stuck-up fools, and 
| make as big fools of them all as you can possi- 
‘bly. = Traly yours, CRETH. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

_ Tus Pracn Crop Dowx Sovru.—It is a great 

| peach year down in South Carolina and Geor- 

| gia, and the finest specimens of that fruit are 

| sold in Augusta in the latter State, at from 50 
cts to $] per bushel. 

Kaxsas Exactiox.—Official election returns 
| from seventeen counties, and incomplete re- 
| turns from seven others, give 10,735 votes 
oo the proposition of admission, and 1,869 
or it. 

Ustit the lgt of September the Atlantic Te- 
| legraph line will be closed to all ex- 
cepting those of the Governments of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. 

Tur Detroit Free Press says :—‘‘It is an ac- 
tual fact, which cannot be with 
| any truth, that we have a wilderness, anin- 
| habited by human beings, and occupied by the 
wild beasts of the aboriginal forests, within 
five or six miles of Detroit, a city of seventy 
thousand inhabitants.”’ 

Mopery Artiers.—The London Critic, in an 
elaborate article on Ristori, says:—‘‘ We take 
Rachel to represent the highest bilities of 
a radically false schoel ; Jenny Lind the sim- 
| plicity and freshness of nature; and Ristori 
| the most bounteous gifts and the most charm- 

ing graces of genius.” 
WE noticed the following motto in the trans- 
| parency at the American Te! Office :— 
| ‘* The Atlantic Cable—Field’s improvement on 
| Franklin’s kite string.’’ 
| Tae long austen rains in portions of Illi- 
nois, prevented the bees from ring their 
accustomed food from the wild flowers, and the 
consequence is, that so many have been starved 
that no hives swarin. 

Reortatixe Her Servaxts’ Draexes.—A Ber- 
lin correspondent relates several anecdotes of 
innovations and reforms in her household, 
made by the Princess Victoria since ber arri- 
val in Prussia from Engjand, One ig as follows : 
The chambermaids, Whose proper business it 
is to clean the rooms, discharge the duties of 
their position in silk dresses. The daughter 
of the richest sovereign in the world decided 
to put astop to this extra . One fine 
morning she had all the fe servants sum- 
moned to her presence, and delivered what 
may be considered a highly successful maiden 
speech. She began by telling them the ex- 
pense of their dresses must evidently exceed 
the rate of their wages. She added, that as 
their wages were not to be raised, it would be 
very fortunate for them if they were allowed to 
assume cotton articles of clothing. ‘In order 
to prevent every misunders " the Prin- 
cess continued, ‘I shall not only permit, but 
order you to do so.”’ 

A DAY or two since, a boy in Worcester, 
Mass., held one of the little red balloons which 
are now 80 og Gene among juveniles, over a 
stove to dry, it oe got wet in the shower. 
It very scon exploded, accom by a lond 
report. The father of the was prostrated 
to the floor, and stunned. Boys should take 
warning by this accident. The balloons are 
filled with carburated hydrogen, and should 
never be carried near the fire. It is alittle less 
safe than gunpowder. 

PLEASURE OF THE BLinD FROM Finsworxs.— Dr. 
Duchesne states that the blind are ax 
might be supposed, insensible to the attrac- 
tive spectacle of fireworks. Le are, he says, 
passionately fond of this kind of pleasure, 
which would seem to be exclusively reserved 
for persons in the enjoyment of their sight.— 
They attend such diversions with joy; and 
their heering has uired such development 
—, succeed in ing the various 
pieces of firework, by the diferent sounds the 
produce. Pe they may feel 
cation on around them the 


various he ors. 
an ebeaen of Mas- 


A yomper of 
sachusetts, 2 some experiments in the sta- 
urpose of 





lactitic caverns of Virginia, for the 
obtaining data in regard to the age of those de- 
posits. He placed vessels in an unfrequented 
part of the cave, beneath - oe 
dimensi.n-, where they a 
of from five to seven years. He arrives at the 
conclusion, as the result of his observations, 
mabe w Aorgntinedmcens oe na 
inch in five years, or ap i years. 

A ‘T AgmancemENt.—The Providence 


tience of the serfs, and the reluctance of many the letter which has gone the rounds of the 


of the masters, rendering the work of emanci- | oe, and tu everybody's eyes inquisi- 


ion doubly difficult. . : P 
ee a9 : | tions. The excitement of feeling evident in 
From London friends, passing through Paris | 


/ on their way to the various scenes of foreign | 


rustication that succeed the fatigues and ex- | really contradict nothing, naturally whetted | 


| tively upon the subject of his domestic rela- | 


| the composition of that letter, its unexplained | 
| allusions, and vague contradictions which | 


parties. 
settlement are not stated, but as the robbers 
cepted the challenge leapt from his hiding ‘common thieves, 
| place into the stream, and striking out boldly, 
| succeeded in seizing the insensible and drown- 
ing girl and dragged her to the shore. Of course 
the remainder of the party had fled, but soon 
returned, took charge of the nearly inanimate 
form, and restored her to consciousness. In 


| consideration of the service the 





, usual quantity of stories, sketches, poems and 
sheet, a white pall. How vividiy I now remem- 
bered that death—the sharp shock, the slow 
realization, the long grief, and the tender awe 
which transtigured the child’s dear memory 
into something heavenly sweet and holy. An 
importunate ery arose in my heart—Oh, little 
Martha !—ange!l-maiden !|—answerest thou yet 
to thine early name, to thine early loves ?— 
knowest thou this grave, and me? 

My little daughter played merrily among the 
grassy mounds, finding flowers and wild straw- 
berries—seeing only beauty and joy. The child 
is wiser—I thought—than we, who tread softly, 
speak low and weep ;—wise with the wisdom 
of the angels, who look upon ‘‘God’s Acre’’ as 
a garden of immortal promise, from whose sad 
soil shall arise the divine efflorescence of hu- 
man love, the fructescence of earthly joy. 


| ** Autocrat’? fun and fancy. 
| Tus Kyickernocksr. September. John 
_ Gray, New York. W. B. Zieber, Philada. 


A. 


ga A Marriwoniat Atuiance.—The Duke of 
Orleans said of two persons who had married 


extremely poor, that ‘Hunger had wedded | 


Thirst.” 

pa As the fire-fly shines only when on the 
wing, so it is with the human mind; when it 
rests it darkens. 

f@ Sophistry may perplex truth, ingenuity 
may warp the decrees of justice, and ridicule 
may raise an undeserved laugh; but where 
free inquiry prevails, error will be corrected, 


justice will be revered, and ridicule will be | 


| retorted on those who have abused its influ- 
| ence. 


citement of that most laborious phase of | 


| curiosity, and stimulated the formation of a 


fashionable enjoyment “‘the London season,’’ 
[have taken some pains to get a correct ac- 
count of the nature of those domestic difficul- 


ties which the immortal author of *‘ Pickwick’? | 


and “ Nicholas Nickleby,” has himself—by the 
publication of a letter that went the rounds of 
the press a few weeks ago—brought before the 
public, instead of leaving them, as it would 
evidently have been wiser to do, to the com- 
parative privacy of his own immediste circle. 


It appears, then, that Mr. Dickens, having 


married his wife, Miss Hogarth, soon found | 


this lady to be, in many respects, an unconge- 
nial companion; as she was 3 person of little 
talent, and rather strict in her views of re- 
_ ligious and social matters, while Mr. Dickens 
_ was very liberal in his own views, and fond of 


score of surmises and versions, all equally ab- 

surd. The histories of actresses mixed up with 
_ the simple details of the real story, are regard- 

ed by all who know the parties, as mere gra- 

tuitous nonsense and slander. But though 
| Mr. Dickens does not appear to have been 
| guilty of any grosser wrong towards his wily 
it is not to his honor that he has not been able 
to bear, with greater forbearance and kindness, 
with her intellectual inferiority, and that the 
woman who has borne him so many children, 
and of whose affection for him and for them 
| there can be no doubt, should now, almost on 
_the verge of old age, be left alone in the 
world, widowed and childless, under circum- 
| stamces so painful. Nor is it honorable to the 
‘children and to the sister, that Mrs. Dickens 


| young fellows were granted absolution. The 
heroic rescuer of the young lady, however, 
claimed the thirty dollars, on the score that his 
nymph had fairly won the match. If it is not 
dusted up the young men propose that the 
ladies shall try it again. 

Tae Rivrerr asp Buocyt Cask.—The Savan- 
nah Republican of the 13th has the following : 

‘*Some of our cotemporaries, in writing of 
this curious romance, seem to think the object 
of the Zouave is to rr lew subject of his ad. - 
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RELIGIO CHRISTI, =| termes sae! A PRINGESS-ROVAL [0 "oyna ner tt ee ee ane 


l eaw no Bo sounds. mn eho P 
, a sense that my soul's judgment was going on. ¥ reshes th ohee with burnt a tract down, as it always does at this | leisurely. Two gentlemen have been forced into fight 
It was only the business of an instant. Then | tain Ame w to have a p at time of year. Yet I still lingered. ‘* By heavens, man,"’ I said, after a pause, | ing aduel by two determined fire-eaters, whe 
it waa conveyed tome that Iwas « lost soul. | |. Se Le oe the B River. | The horse began to neigh softly, and to prick |‘ it cannot be your real purpose to set the | act as seconds. They resolre to give them # ' 
a few miles north Feast via. in Texas 1 | Up his ears. He was familiar with these prairies, tiger on those people !"’ lesson, which is taught in the following” 4 
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~ HOW TO FIGHT A DUEL. 


WRITTES FOR THE SATURDAY EVENUFG PoerT. 


FRatered according to 


a ; 
Act of Congres, in the yeer | 5+ ait without sound or aight of form. In- | 


‘WRSB, Vy Deacon & Peterson, tn the Clerk's | 


OGiece of the District Cort for the Bastere 
trict of Penna | 


A rapid glance over a case, with a brief con- 
sctousness of ite meaning and testimony, is one 
thing ; the establishment of its lesson in the 
mind as an infuencing principle is another. 
The former ef these does not change us; the 
latter does; and oftentimes very greatly. It 
was the latter process which | underwent in the 


a 





stantly the sphere closed in on me, and I felt | 


; 
' 


whilst still full of life, im the everlasting rock a! 
thousand miles from the surface—his body fet- | 
tered by the relentless medium, moveless as | 
the body of the dead, his soul raging and | 
tossing, but for ever beaten’ back upon itself— , 
horrible life amidst horrible death. Reason 
was not dethroned or obliterated. On the con-_ 


trary, never was it more paramount. It knew 














present instance. The very Egomet of my na- 
ture was transubstantiated. Instead of seeing 
myself as heretofore from the natural position, 
I began to see myself from God's position. A 
Ged there certainly was. Doubt had become 
impossible. That Titan dilemma had stretched 
ite arm across all the path of skepticism. Al 
though I had no Bible, I knew well enough 
what ite doctrines were. Amd in this sudden 
revulsion of the mind from an easy natural 
@onsciousness te the startling supernatural 
consciousness of one who suddenly finds him- 
self in the presence of the Infinite, there need- 
ed no prompter to remind me pretty fully of 
what at least that one book asserted about 
these matters. I had fully ascertained that 
virtue amd vice were substantial verities ; that 
an Infinite ruler guarding His own laws, watch- 
ed our practice without a moment's intermis- 
sion ; and that the duration of our souls—the 
objects of the final reward or penalty—was eter 
mal. | kmew that I had never endeavored to 
obey His laws; but had always broken them 
as much as was agreeable to me. I am not 
ashamed to acknowledge that I felt myself in a 
most critical and dangerous position. There 
was indeed still left one question undecided, 
vis.: Whether, there being a God, the Hebrew 
amd Christian Sacred Books were His word. 
But, I said, If they were not His revelation, 
where was there anything which could be taken 
to be euch’ And them, how much worse for 
us still! With a law and a guidagce we might 
become secure, at all events, with sufficient 
care and effort:—but with no law, and no 
guidance, what dread experiences might we not 
plunge into amidst the endless expanse of the 
after life! I saw lew, eause and fect, every- 
where ;—and it seemed to me a wretched thing 
te be without information of the cause and 
effect law of my own immortal weal or woe. It 
was surely a far preferable thing to have a 
clear, express, and authentic record of the Will 
of the Divimity than te be left to guess it out as 
one best could. Some must be wrong, and very 
far wrong, when there are so many and such 
contrary opinions. If in this particular I dif- 
fered wholly from the free thinking moderns, I 
accorded as entirely with some aneients who 
did net think ‘‘freely,’’ but ruled their think- 
ing by the most stringent laws of logic and pro- 
bability. Whether we take Greece or Italy, 
Arabia or Egypt, or Hindostan, we find all the 
great human minds of heathendom yearning 
for, net deprecating, a verbal and doctrinal reve- 
lation. I frankly confess, therefore, that ha- 
ving become convinced of so much, I began to 
feel a restless and ever increasing solicitude to 
know more. 

Some menths had passed, and the chief of 
them were het months. We had made but a 
small opening ; just enough for our pit, hut 
and logs ; =ltogether it might be half an acre. 
This little opening in the dense woods was on 
the side of the mountain which faced the sun 
during the gveater part of the day. Not a 
breath of wind eonld reach us; and all who 
have lived in little clearings such as ours was, 
know by hard experience the excessive heat 
that characterizes them under an almost verti- 
cal sun. On the other hand, as we had merely 
atent hat, consisting of afew sheets of bark 
set up top against top, and some five or six feet 
apart at the bottom, our provision for sleeping 
was a very rude ene, and lodged us very close 
to the wet ground. We had a couple of logs 
six or seven inches thick laid down on the bare 
earth, a few short boards ranged on them, and 
our beds extended an this little platform. In | 
the course of a single night our bedding used | 
te get so damp, that when the blankets were 
hung near the fire, they would continue to | 
steam like a boiling pot for many minutes. 
Generally we laid them out in the sun, and so 
dried them during the day. But sometimes we 
forgot it, or were away for a day or two at the 
farm, and did not get home till night; or there 
happened several days of bad weather. Thus | 
we were often sleeping in a way which, in any | 
ordinary climate, would have quickly killed | 
us. Ido not know what the eventual effects | 
on my mate were, as I have never seen him | 
since; but the effects on myself were in the | 
end serious enough The first signs of physical | 
indisposition that | felt were a low torpor of 
the whole frame ; frequent fits of drowsiness ; 
and pain in the loins. By the time that I had 
my contract completed, without being actually 
siok, or losing my appetite, 1 had got to feel 
active exertion almost impossible, and wanted 
to sleep two-thirds of the day. And when I 





all, appreciated all, remembered the past, and | 
comprehended the futare ; knew full well why ! 
it was as it was. The suffering and rain lay in | 
the emotional branch of the mind. There was | 
an agony to do, to effect a change, which surpassed — 
all nateral experiences ; mingled with the sense | 
that nothing could be done;—everiasting anguish-— 
fall strife against the known impossible. I will 
add, that whether the dream did or did not» 
come as a designed religiows revelation from 
the same source as that from which emanated - 
the oft-discussed expression, “where their worm 

| dieth not and their fire is never quenched,” I 

| had no sense of any physical suffering; but 
there was enough of parallelism in my mental 
feelings to the corporeal feeling so described, | 
to justify to the fullest extent those two particu- 
lar and peculiar phrases as metaphors. 

From the time when the first manifestations 
of derangement of the functions of the heart 
teok place, there was a recurrence of it every 
night without intermission. At every recur- 
rence it became worse. On the second occa- 
sion, instead of a single paroxysm, there were 
several—I think three. The third night there 
were four or five. Just at the instant of pass- 
ing from waking consciousness into sleep, there 
was a violent fluttering motien of the heart, 
unaccountable alarm, and a return to conscious- 
ness the most intense; I might almost say 
frightful. The strictly intellectual operations | 
were so vivid and violent as to supersede all 
sense of Will. The psychological conditions of 
my dream were becoming a waking reality. 

I state these matters in the plainest way, be- 
cause I do not understand myself to be vindi- 
cating the fancies of a superstition, but record- 
ing facts of science. If no one makes the mis- 
take of confounding the two things till Ido, I 
believe it will never bemade. Thescience of the 
soul—its nature—its intereste—its requirements 
— its relations—its destinies, is the highest of all 
human sciences. And the discussions of these 
subjects, which as same men we ought to make 
it our first business to conduct, conducted as 
they should be by the most serene, impartial 
and vigorous reason, ought to prove nothing | 
less and nothing else than the very highest | 
developments, of the very highest of our fac- 
ulties (Common Sense), on the very highest of | 
all humantopics. A fanatical, morbid state of 
mind no deabt consorts well with the interests 
of a false religion, but is the greatest of all ene- 
mies of the true. God’s truth and Man’s reason | 
belong te each other :—most zealously let us 
guard the sacred betrothal. For my own part, | 
just as I would draw up a plea in law, or write | 
a literary critique, or investigate a mathema- 
tical preblem, so and no otherwise do I expect 
te discuss a question of religious peychology. | 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A LEGEND OF JESUS. 


The legend here versified may be found in Miss 
Martineau’s “ Eastern Life.’’ 


Hot was the day and dusty was the road, 
When from Jerusalem, with footsteps slow, 
Jesus, with two of his disciples, went 
Over the way that leads toward Jeriche. 





| Then walked, as he wae ever wont to do, 
The ardent Peter by the Teacher’s side ; 
| And as they tred the path to Olivet, 


| A horse-shoe, lying im the dust, they spied. 
} 


| The Teacher bade him take it from the ground, 
Where half-concealed beneath the dust it lay ; 
Too proad was Peter for a thing so small 
To stoop, and careless of it went his way. 


Then Jesus raised it; and when they were come 
Into the village, he the horse-shoe sold 

For cherries, which, as Eastern men yet do, 
He carried in his garment’s bosom-fold. 


Now o'er the mountain-ridge the pathway led, 
*Twixt heated rocks that blinded by their glare, 

Over rough stones that strewed the narrow way, 
While elouds of dust filled all the burning air. 


And now the eager Peter slower moved, 
Weary and fainting with the fearful heat ; 
Then silently, as in advance he walked, 
The Teacher dropped the cherries at his feet. 


Gladly did Peter take them, ene by one, 

Till all were gone : then Jesus turned his head 
Toward his disciple, and with earnest look 

He gaeed upon him, and then, smiling, said : 


“Who will not stoop to things that seem but 
smal] ! 





awoke, I did not feel properly awake. Not ha- 
ving any particular new object in view [stayed 


Thinking that they to him no aid can lend, 
But passes heedless and diedainful by, 


_ horse. 
‘ing word against my countrymen, especially 
, when I am far from home in foreign lands. In | ance ; it was two stories high, and the upper Princess has been wounded—I have never 
‘a trice, the stick of the riding-whip eame down | room was neatly furnished. On the wall I ob- | heard her roaring in that way. Well, we 
_ upon the eolonel’s head, whilst the horse, urged 
‘to a powerful leap, threw him ten yards away | was nofriend of the first Emperor of the French; dangerous job for any man to go near her to- 
‘upon the ground. As I knew very well that, | the present Emperor he mentioned only once | night !’’ 

according to the customs of the country, this during our conversation, and I had better not | 


had paid & visit to this place near which a dear 
companion of my youth had been murdered. 
We were school-fellows, and for five years we 
had been brother officers in the same regiment. 
He went to the United States just when the 
war broke out with Mexico, and became cap- 
tain of a company of Kentucky riflemen. A 
few months after the battle of Vera Cruz, he 
was deputed by the officers of his brigade to 
present to General Taylor—who was on leave 
of absence at New Orleans—a gold medal as 
token of their respect. Choosing the nearest 
way from the camp, across the country, he set 
out on his errand with a guide and two servants, 


, as Thad bought him but a few months ago at 
| Little Rock, in Arkansas. There was some 
| thing the matter. 

| L listened, but heard absolutely nothing. | 
| alighted, and, pressing my ear to the ground, 
| listemed again. The earth trembled faintly 
| with the tread of horses yet at a long distance ; 
| but, whea I mounted again, I could hear the 
— It was rapidly approaching from the 
| direction of Jose Maria, and, althongh the 
| woods on that side of me prevented me from 
| seeing anything, I had but little doubt who 
| were the horsemen. Now, colonels, majors, 


| captains, let us see what can be done! My » 


all on horseback, armed to the teeth. In Jose | horse gave such a sudden and vigorous jump 


Maria, my poor friend unwisely exhibited the 
medal to a crowd of respectable-looking per- 
sons, calling themselves colonels, majors, and 
captains, who seemed to take great pleasure in 
stndying its engravings. He did not even re 
mark in what a hurry some of those colonels 
were to start before him. Bnt the medal has, 


in ten years, never more been heard of, and | 
my old comrade and two of his companions 


were found shot dead in a ravine. 


It was near this place that I also fell among | 


colonels. There was one of them who took a 
great liking to my horse, when he saw me 
giving it to the ostler. He tapped it repeatedly 
on the neck, declaring it, with an oath, to be a 
nice hanimal! and no mistake—which assertion 
he repeated afterwards over and over again to 
his fellow-men in the coffeeroom, who, when 
they had been out to satisfy their curiosity, 
agreed with him upon the matter. ‘ Now, 
wouldn't that be a nag for you, major?’’ he 


said to a tall, powerful man, with a rough | 


beard and disgusting features, who sat a little 


apart from the rest, and wore a large gray coat. | 


The major said nothing, but stalked ont of the 
room, soon afterwards, followed by the colonel. 
The others had again taken up their old topic 
of conversation, and were talking politics, 


‘rather vehemently as I thought, when the | 


waiter—a (ierman—came up to me, and tolf 


me in our own language, that I had better take 
care, as those two ruffians outside had set eyes | 


upon my horse, and would be sure to steal it 
if I gave them the slightest chance. Annoyed 
at this intelligence, I asked my countryman 


what he thought it would be best for me to do. 


“*Why,”’ said he, ‘* you have fallen in with 
a bad set, and, if you want to keep your horse, 
I should advise you to escape as soon as pos- 
sible.”’ 

After a little reflection, I resolved to start at 
once, and made for the stable. There I found 
the colonel again, most urgently talking to the 
ostler, who only looked at mein a rather im- 


pudent manner, when I told him to bring out | 


my horse, and paid me no farther attention. 
I therefore began to bridle him for myself. 

“IT say, captain!’’ said the colonel, coming 
up to me after a while, and tapping me on the 
shoulder. 

“Gir? 

‘‘Come on, man! don’t make a fool of yeur- 
self! I want to buy that ‘ere ’orse, captain!’’ 

**Do you?”’ 

Thank Heaven! 
time. 

“Dol? 


I was in the saddle by that 


Am I the man to be put out ef my 


way by one of these ‘ere chawed up Ger- | 


mans ?”’ 
He laid both his hands upon the bridle of my 
My blood generally boils at an insult- 


was a revolver affair now, and as I had no wish 
to become entangled in such business, | did | 


up, but rode forward without delay. 


| when I merely touched him with the whip, that 
| I was almost thrown from my seat. I lost my 
| cap, and a gust of wind threw it against that 
| very mound by which I had been bound to the 
| ravine. To pick it up would have been waste 
_ of time; and, as I wished to be ont of sight 
before my pursuers had set foot upon the 
prairie, I left it and sped away, taking as 
straight a line as possible in the direction of the 
' distant forest, to avoid the windings of the little 
brook, yet without losing sight of it. In the 
| brave horse there was no slackening of pace ; 
there was no stumbling. I turned round three 
or four times during my rapid course, but 
except a long, thin cloud of dust and ashes, 
raised by myself, I saw nothing whatever. 

In an hour or so, the forest was before me, 
and then reining up a little, I again made for 
the brook. 

I had traced its windings for about another 
hour, when I arrived ata cleared space in the 
wood, and get sight of a bloek-house. 

“*Who goes there ’’’ asked a deep voice. 

‘* A friend !’’ was the answer. 

There were two men near the house, one with 
gray hair and weather-beaten features, the other 
in the prime ef yeuth, both Frenchmen. 

The old man looked, with some astonishment, 
at my panting horse covered with foam, at his 
| dilated nostrils and quick beating flanks. 

“Why, it seems you are in a hurry,’’ 
said. 

In a few words I explained the motives of my 
visit, and told him my adventures at Santa 
| Madre; not forgetting to report the advice of 
the German waiter at the coffee-house, that I 
should trust in him for help. 

He listened eagerly to my narrative, and 
when I gave him a minute description of the 
colonel and the major, his attention grew to be 

intense. 

‘* Again those two scoundrels !’’ he said. 
‘‘Well, man, step into the house. Never mind 

| the horse, the lad will rub him dry. We have 
a few hours before us yet. They know by this 
| time where you are, and will consider twice be- 
| fore they call here; though we are quite sure 
to hear of them at nightfall. 

I expressed regret for the trouble I was bring- 
| img on him; but he only laughed and replied, 
| “‘Never mind, we are their match.”’ 

‘*But we are only three, and after all we 
don’t knew how many rnuffians that tall fellow 
may bring with him.’’ 

‘* Let him bring a score, we are their match, I 
| tell you! Do you account the Princess Royal 
nobody ’”’ 

“The what ?’’ 

‘*The Princess Royal ; la Princesse Royale !’’ 
| he laughed again. ‘‘ Don’t stare at me, you'll 
| See her by-and-by.”’ 

The block-house had a very durable appear- 


he 


served a portrait of General Moreau. 


| Say what he said. 
He lighted a candle and began to block the | 


| 


what he had placed on the table. The lad 


I was stopped by the waiter, whom I heard | made all safe on the ground floor, and secured | 


My host | 


_ soon, but that the worst of the whole set was 
that tall fellow, the major, whom he suspected | gested. 


the stream you will come to asettlement, called 


calling after me, and who was out of breath | the door. 
' when he came up to me at last. 
_ fellow gave me a direction, which I was after- taking his seat at the table, and mixing rum | 
| wards glad to have followed. He said that the and water in a large bowl. 


The honest | ‘* Now, we are all right!’’ said the old man, | 


colonel, though a coward, was a most despe- | ‘‘ To the success of the good cause !’’ he said, | 
rate villain, not at all likely to give way so | touching glasses with me. 
‘But I don’t see any arms,’’ I presently sug- 


‘Arms? I have plenty of that stuff. How 


to have gone in search of some of his com- 


Let savies ven. Pollow veare them to-night.’’ Again he laughed. 
glee ? e | have the Princess Royal.’’ 


up to the north until you are out of sight, then : : 
do you turn back to the south, as far as Jose | He removed the candle with the other 
things from the table, and went out of the 


“We 


Maria. At the ravine southeast of that place 
turn to the left, and, following the course of — 


the brook, ride for your life. Twenty miles up Tho deer was opened again about Sveminates } 


| afterwards. I heard the crack of a whip. I | 
| saw a rapid flash before my eyes ; and, with a | 
| mighty bound, that made my very blood run | 
| cold, a large jaguar leaped in, alighting with a | 


the Wood Creek. Old Delamotte lives there, 
and he’s the man for you to trust.”’ 


I offered the waiter a few pieces of money, 


‘*Eh, parblea!"’ replied he, ‘‘ and why not’? 


What else de they deserve’. Are they not also 
tigers? You don’t know them as I do! 
tall rascal is a convicted felon, and eught to 


have been hanged two years ago at San Fran- 
ciseo. He contrived an escape, and fled to Kan- | 


sas. As to the other rogue, there is hardly a 
crime he has not stained his hands with. Make 
your mind easy about that."’ 

A sudden thought came into my mind, and 
I asked him, whether he knew anything about 
that murder of my friend ten years ago in the 
ravine near Jose Maria?’ 

No, he knew nothing about that. It was 
before his time ; only he should not wonder if 


the major had had a hand in it; it looked very | 


like him. 

We were interrupted by a loud knocking 
at the door. The lad came in soon afterwards, 
telling us that he could descry five of them, all 
on horseback. 

The old man rose, and moving one of the 
mattreases a little aside, be looked cautiously 
through the window. It was about nine o'clock, 
and the darkness began to set in with the 
rapidity peculiar to southern climates. 

The knocks were repeated more vehemently, 
accompanied now with a loud summons to 
open the door. 

‘‘Here they are, sure enough!’’ said the 
old man. 
go to Kansas; he is the very man for Kansas 
politics.’’ 

“If you don’t open new, you French dog,”’ 
said a coarse voice, ‘‘ we'll break the door.’’ 


The eyes of the old man flashed fire, but he | 


spoke never a word. 

“You know me, Delamotte,”’ said another 
voice, which I had heard before. ‘*‘ You know 
Colonel Brown. But though we ‘ave to settle 
an old account, I ‘ave no business with you 
this time; it’s the stranger I want, he has 
stolen a 'orse; give him up to us, and we'll be 
off in a minute.”’ 

‘No use talking to that old miser,’’ said the 
former voice, with an oath. ‘Come on, boys, 
break that door in, and end it !"’ 

He seemed to suit the action to the word, for 
a tremendous crash came. 

“*En avant!’’ said the old man to the lad, 
and they both went down stairs. 


I rose and paced up and down the room — 


with rapid steps. Something terrible, awful 
was going on. 
The whole block-house shook and trembled 
with the violent kicks and blows which were 
_ dealt at the door, but nevertheless I could hear 
distinctly when the iron bar was removed from 
it, and then—lI felt as if all my blood were 
rushing suddenly to my heart, leaving not one 
| single drop in any limb of my whole body. 


A roar—not at all like those you may hear | 


in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, at 


| feeding-time—but a hundred times wilder, | 


_sharper, more piercing, more furious; then 

human cries of horror and despair—the tramp- 
| ling of flying horses—the quick report of fire- 
' arms—then again the roar, but this time much 
louder, more savage, more ferocious, more 
| horrible—then a heavy fall and a confused 
| noise of grinding of teeth—then nothing more, 


because I stopped my ears wiih both my | 


| hands. 
When I turned round, my host sat at the 
table again, sipping his grog as if nothing had 
| happened. 
| ‘*T am afraid,’’ he said, after a while, ‘‘the 


| must see after this to-morrow. It would bea 


Next morning, I stood by his side when he 
opened the door. My first glance fell upon 
the tiger cowering in a thick, brown-red pool. 


not wait until the colonel had picked himself | windows up, whilst I was eating and drinking | She was licking at a red spot upon her left 


flank, which seemed to have bled profusely, 
but with both her powerful fore-paws she clung 
to a deformed and shapeless mass which bore 
no likeness to anything I had ever seen. 


close by, and the whole ground was strewn 
with fragments of a horrible appearance. My 
host having examined them all with intense 
curiosity, cracked his whip, and moved straight 
towards the tiger. 

A hollow menacing roar warned him off; the 


of her old tameness. 

‘*She is thirsty for more blood, the Princess 
Royal is,’’ said the Frenchman. ‘‘ That is na- 
ture you know. She can’t help it, I suppose ; 


| and, as I should be grieved to kill her, we must | 


wait till she comes round again.’’ 
We had to wait long. After three days the 
old man himself beginning to doubt whether 


| she ever would come round again, was forced 


to kill her after all. 


The . 


‘Il wonder why this major doesn’t | 


The | 
corpse of a horse, frightfully mutilated, lay | 


but he would not take them; then a hearty 
shake of the hand, and this he took most cor- 
dially. 


_ heavy pounce upon the table. 
| ‘La Princesse Ro 
| host. 


When we were thus enabled to examine at 


| fashion :—The other second having meanw 


given his instrument and Instructions, the op- 


ponents stood opposite to each other, pistols 
pointing downwards all ready, the Doctor and 
Beresfori sitting ona sand hill on the look- 
out at some distance. ‘‘ One—two—three,”’ 
shouted Shakelbow, a deliberate pause being 
given between each numeral. No sooner said 
than done. Bang, bang, went the pistols; and 
both seconds jumped aside with wonderful 
agility. ‘‘ What the deuce is your principal 
at’’’ roared O'Brien. ‘‘ Why, his bullet haa 
absolutely grazed my check. ‘And what the 
fiend is your man at’’’ roared Shakelbow ; 
“here's a hole slap through the crown of my 
hat."’ ‘Deuce take it all, young gentlemen, 
said the seconds, advancing, ‘‘why, you are 
not fit to be trusted with firearms. You'll do 
some terrible mischief some day. You have 
nearly shot us both.” '"* said 


** Bless me! 
Simple ; how singular. I am sure I followed 
your instructions.” 


**T suppose you shut your 
eyes, then,”’ said Shake!bow, ‘when you 
fired.’’ ‘‘ Possibly. Is my opponent satisfied ? 
An exchange of shots 
he requires.’ 


is perhaps as much as 
** Exchan re 
, claimed O'Brien. 
change at all. 
ing us both.”’ 


of shots! eX- 


*You have made no ex- 
You have narrowly missed kill- 
‘* Better luck next time,”’ said 
Tracey. ‘‘I suppose you mean us to have 
another then ’*’ ‘“Certainly,”’ said 
Shakelbow; ‘‘and this time at each other, if 
you please. Keep your eyes open, and mind 
what you are about.’’ ‘I will if Tcan,’’ said 
Tracey, as he observed his opponent was again 
ready; his own pistol being recharged and 
handed tohim. The seconds again withdrew 
some paces on either hand, this time a little 
more in the rear, and Shakelbow again gave 
the signal—‘* One, two, three!’’ At the laat 
word both the youngsters again stuck to their 
text, and down went both the seconds flat on 
their faces, to avoid the shots they saw in a 
moment must come their way. The Doctor 
absolutely roared with laughter as the seconds 
jumped to their feet, the bullets having whis- 
tled over their heads. ‘‘Am I wanted ?’’ he 
called out as loud as he could bawl. ‘* No, 
no,”’ replied Shakelbow. ‘‘Shall we have 
another exchange of shots?’’ inquired Lieu- 
tenant Simple, as he he saw the seconds ap- 
proaching each other, looking rather queer, 
‘*No, no,’’ replied O’Brien. ‘‘The affair has 
‘gone quite far enough, Mr. Shakelbow; if 
your principal is satisfied, I think I can an- 
swer for mine.”’ ** Frank 
Beresford.”’ 


shot, 


—Captain Curling’s 


CompLoeNtary To THR Lasr.—M. Huc, the 


| great French traveller in China, concedes that ' 


his polite countrymen are outdone by the Chi- 
nese. He says that nowhere “else than in 
China could men be heard exchanging compli- 
ments about a coffin. ‘‘In every country peo- 
| ple forbear to speak of this mournful object, 
| destined to contain the remains of a relation or 
| friend. It is prepared in secret, out of sight of 
| the world, and when death enters the house 
| the coffin is introduced by stealth, to avoid ag- 
| gravating the grief of a heart-broken family. 
| The Chinese view the matter in a totally diffe- 
rent light. In their eyes a coffin is an article 
| of the first necessity to the dead, and of taste 
and luxury to the living. In the great towne 
they are displayed with elegant decorations, 
in magnificent shops, and carefully painted, 
varnished, and polished, in order to allure the 
passers by and induce them to buy. People 
in easy circumstances always, in fact, provide 
themselves beforehand with one to their fancy, 
and, until the time arrives for lying down in 
it, keep it in the house as a handsome piece 
of furniture of which the utility is not im- 
mediate, but which cannot fail to be a con- 
soling and agreeable object in a handsomely 
decorated apartment. The coffin, above all, is 
considered an excellent method for children 
in a decent rank to show the intention of their 
| filial piety to the authors of their being. It is 
a great consolation to a son to be able to pur- 
chase a coffin for an old father or mother, and 
make a solemn offering of it when they least 
expect it. When we love we are always inge- 
| nious in contriving agreeable surprises. If a 
person is not sufficiently favored by fortune to 
keep a coffin ready, care is still taken not to 
| wait till the last moment, that the dying man, 











panions. ‘You will be chased by a couple of | do you think a man could get on in these | savage creature showed its formidable range of | before saluting the world, as they say in China, 


these rogues,’’ he said, ‘‘as sure as I ama woods without arms? But we shan’t want! long and powerful teeth, and had lost all signs may have the satisfaction of casting a glance 
| Saxon! 


| at his last abode. Thus, when a patient is 
| given over, if he has the luck to be surrounded 
| by loving friends, they never fail to buy him 
| a coffin and put it by the side of his bed.”’ 


Tue Dreamers and THE Exprror.—Charles 
V., while hunting, lost his way and entered a 
miserable roadside inn for rest and refresh- 
ment. He noticed four men lying on a bed 
whose countenances were by no means indica- 
tive of good intentions. In fact they were 





yale!” announced my _ leisure that horrible battle-field, he drew my thieves. Charles asked for refreshments, bat 


a 


j f t i ich | 
|" de net know ¢ ly what figure I may | attention to some remnants of a coat in which | he had scarcely swallowed a drop, when one of 


at the farm. it was one whieh has since yield- | 
ed one of the richest gold fields. Had I known | 
what treasures lay buried beneath my feet | = 
then, | suppose it would scarcely have roused | (atuse Nawes.—Calling names is one of the 
me to exertion; so great was the torpor—but most convenient methods for putting down ob- 
without languor—that oppressed me. © noxious truth. Often, when a thing cannot 
Impereceptibly the fine summer weather | easily be refuted, it may be so branded as to 
glided into winter. The gray clouds ofen hid | answer the same purpose. A plausible epithet, 
the sky a whole day together. The plains | whose meaning and application many are too 
were wet with rain and fog. I spent a good | indolent to examine, will carry in their minds 
deal of time shooting wild turkeys; and as | the weight of a judicialdecision. A well-turn- 
they are fond of low, sedgy spots, often waded | ed phrase outstrips the slower processes of 
a good deal in the water. At last the category logic, amd accomplishes in the impudence of 
of mischief was complete. I awoke,one night stratagem, like Ethan Allen’s at Ticonderoga, 
about midnight, with a feeling of the most un- what no force of reasoning alone ever could 
accountable alarm; and in an instant or two achieve.— Observer. 
afterwards my heart began to beat with a - 
rapidity and violence which I at once recog- Sucar Mistaxe.—A most excellent sermon 
nized as serious disease. was preached in the parish church of Crowle, 
For the last few weeks before this happened | by the Rev. Henry Phillips, R. A., from ‘* Ex- 
Thad almost cessed to think. Ienjoyed my , cept ye repent, ye will all likewise perish.” 
food, | enjoyed my sleep, and I enjoyed ram- Amongst the congregation was a female who 
bling about the solitary inclement plains. In was dul! of hearing, and on her return home 
short, my recollection of this period is that it she told her hasband that the reverend gentle 
waa rather like a drowsy animal qoveclonmness | man had taken for his text—“ except you pay 
then anything more. | should, however, make | your rent, you must go to the parish.”’—//ull 
one exception, a dream. I was imthe interior (/ag.) Advertiser. 


To many smaller things will have to bend.”’ 
—A. S. Standard. 





“Stop!’? he said, when I had already set 
spurs to my horse. He lifted up each of the 
horse’s legs, and looked carefully at the shoe- 
ing. 
ostler might have played you one of his trieks, 
but he has not yet had time, | suppose. Now, 
go ahead, and don’t forget the Frenchman !”’ 

I darted off. 

It was eleven o’clock in the morning. I had 
to make twenty miles to the ravine which my 
countryman had pointed outtome. But my 
horse was worthy of the colone!’s admiration ; 
and, in spite not only of the roundabout way | 
had taken in accordance with my friend’s ad- 
vice, and half-an-hour’s delay for rest at Jose 
Maria, it was but five in the evening when | 
reached this melancholy spot. 


+I stopped and looked about me. The sur- 
rounding country was all barren and desolate, 
the soil sterile. There was a wooden cross 
erected on the spot of the murder, and be- 
neath it lay the mortal remains of the man 


whom | had known in the full glow and joy of / 


youth. 

A strange feeling made me linger in that 
place. The little rivulet smoothly gliding east- 
ward showed me the way | was togo. I could 


‘All right,” he said; ‘I thought the | 


have presented at that moment; but I should | 
| not wonder if anybody were to tell me that I | 
| looked like a craven. 
| “*Don’t be afraid of her,’’ said the laugh- | 
\ing Frenchman, when he saw me still as a | 
| mouse, scarcely venturing to turn my looks | 
| to her bright eruel eyes. ‘‘She is as decent | 
| as a cat when Iam by. Caress her, she likes | 
| to be fondled; it’s the weak side of the sex, 
| you know.”’ 

I touched her delicate fur but slightly with 
my hand, stroking it softly down her strong 
and beautiful back, the right way of the fur, 
you may be sure. 

She bent her powerful and elastic limbs 
under my frail hand, and fanning the air with 

_ her curved tail seemed to encourage me to be- 
stow more caresses. 

‘* Well, how do you like the Princess ’’’ 
asked my host. 

‘Why, she is indeed handsome, and I have 
seen none in the old world more majestic.’’ 

‘*Take her down-stairs, Gieorge,’’ he said to 


the grey color was still to be distinguished. 
‘“‘He has had his reward!’’ said the old 
man, ‘though it costs me dear. Better than 
all those majors was my poor old Princess 
Royal.’’—Household Words. 


Loorw.—A writer in the Westminster Review 
once took the position that alcohol is food, and 
offered the following logic in proof of it: 

‘* Food is force, 
Alcohol is force, 
Therefore alcohol is food.’’ 

Dr. Mussey gives a formula equally legiti- 
mate and conclusive, namely : 

** Horse feed is force, 
Whipping a horse is force, 
Therefore whipping a horse is horse feed.’’ 

Good logic tolerably ; equal to ; 

“A horse has legs, 
So has a man, 
Therefore a man is a borse.’’ 


#4 Lord Byron once said, ‘You never 
knew a man’s temper until you have been 


| the ill-looking fellows got up and approached 
| him, with the remark—‘‘I dreamed you had a 
| mantle that would suit me to aT,” and there- 
| upon he appropriated the garment. ‘And I,” 
| said the second fellow, following his comrade’s 
example, ‘‘dreamed you had a buff coat which 

would fit me nicely.’’ At the same time he 

seized upon the buff coat. The third took his 
| hat, the fourth prepared to take a whistle which 
the Emperor wore suspended from his neck by a 
| gold chain. ‘Softly, my friend,”’ said Charles, 

‘* let me first show you the use of this whistle.”’ 

Accordingly he raised it to his lips, blew a 
| shrill note, and the house was filled with his 
| armed retainers. ‘‘ Here,” said Charles, point- 

ing to the ruffians, ‘‘are a set of fellows who 
| dream whatever they want. It is my turn 
| now. I have dreamed all these rascals were 
| worthy of a gibbet. Let the dream be realised 
| instantly.’’ The hint was taken, and without 
| further delay or formality, the raseally quar- 
| tette were swung up before the inn door, a 

signal warning to all unprincipled psycholo- 


the lad, handing the whip over to him, “and imprisoned on board of a ship with him, or a | 


keep a look out yourself; but mind you don’t 
| give her any supper. She shall help herself 
| to-night.”’ 


woman's until you have married her.”’ 
jf A boy's rendition of a proverb: ‘Spoil 
the rod and spare the child!’’ 








| jg&@ The volume of nature is the book of 


knowledge, and he becomes the wisest who 
makes the most judicious selections. 
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‘1 myvelf unseen—and his handkerchief was pleased with the manaers of the people and days are holidays to me, and my saint is Saint | thie The latter was a proof that he had been | so 
‘ held to his eyes. Constitation of the Government, that he re Helen."’ | leading a regular and studious life; and the 
When my mother returned, | observed that | solved his nephew and heir, Ferdinand De Iwas not yet old enough to know how to | former declared that my mother and myself 
she had been excessively moved, and the traces | Walden, who was like himself a Protestant, | receive compliments like these without em- were dearer to him than any one alse in ex- 
_ of recent tears were on her cheeks. _ should come over and enter himself at one of barrassment; and to hide my awkwardness I | istence, and that our approbation was what 
'  “Helen!"’ she at length said, ‘“‘I trust I the universities. When the time for his ad- exclaimed, ‘ he most coveted. Alas! when one loves, one 
, hawe dome by Seymour Pendarves what 1 miseion arrived, the count remembered with ‘Why, what can have become of them! I | casily believes what the beloved object asserts. 
| should wish a friend to do by a child of mine. | renewed interest his acquaintance with my have lost them ; they are quite gone."’ | Still, however, spite of my constancy, De 
_ And is he not Aer child—the child of that lost, | parents and their cousins; and that they now 


er 
"BY RDWARD POLLOCK. 


: 4. There wore two lovers, long ago, 
. —Ah, well-a-day— 
- * Of epirite warm bat chaste as enow, 
—That things eo pure should pase away ' 
And off alone, and whispering lowly, 


- i 


- 


Among the woods they wandered slowly, 
When twilight shades were sweet and holy, 
For clearest chine 
Love glances then, like thine, 
My tender bright-eyed Adaline ' 
And this true lover and the maiden, 
In ages vanished—lost and gone— 
Made for themselves a dim :tar-siden, 
All in the silent dawn. 


OR in the morn's transparent mist, 

—Ah, weill-a-day— 

Before the sun the clouds had kist, 

—That things so kind should pass away "4 
They met, while stars above were shining, 
Where leaves and flowers were intertwining, > 
Her head upon his breast reclining ; 

As often thine 

Reposes upon mine, 

My fair, my peerless Adaline ' 
And thus the lover and the maiden, 

In ages vanished—lost and gone— 
Dwelt fearless in their dim star-aiden, 

All in the silent dawn. 


He saw no beauty, she no truth, 
—Ah, well-a-day— 
Save in her form and his fresh youth, 
—That things so fond should pase away ! 
And sooth to say, she looked serenely, 
Among the wet leaves glancing greenly, 
With her fair head reclined and queeniy— 
Tho’ not like thine, 
Nor with thy grace divine, 
My own beloved Adaline ' 
So the fond lover and the maiden, 
In ages vanished—lost and gone— 
Stood dreaming in their dim star-aiden, 
All in the silent dawn. 


They ioved and they were bleet—they died, 
—Ah, well-a-day— 
The bridegroom and his fair young bride, 
—That things so bright should pass away! 
The flowers are wet, the stars are gleaming, 
They sleep while all around is beaming, 
Not even of each other dreaming ; 
Close—closer twine 
Thy soft, white arms in mine : 
Oh, could I save thee, Adaline ' 
Oh, love—oh, death! Alas, the maiden 
And lover, in the ages gone, 
Passed from their pleasant dim star-aiden, 
Like shadows from the dawn. 


A WOMAN'S LOVE, 
AND AWIFE’S DUTY. 


BY MRS. A. OPIE. 





The next morning was the morning of the 


, matchless being, whom I loved only second to | 
| yourself, since ome dearer than either was re- 
' moved from me’ Yes; Ladmonished him as) 
‘a mother would have done; and though I re- | 
fused his request, I did it—indeed I did—with | 
| gentleness and with anguish. Helen,” she 
, resumed, “if ever you should doult the affec- | 
| tions of your mother, remember what, for your | 
| sake, she has undergone this day. She has, | 
though her heart bled to do it, wounded that | 
of one whom she loves now next to yourself, 
and that one, too, the child of her adored Lady | 
| Helen. But the sense of a mother’s duty, 
aided by a higher power, has supported me | 
through it.’ 
| “ And he is gone !"’ 
| Ves; and he reproached me bitterly for my 
_ cruelty, Helen; but if he could see me now, do | 
) you think he would censure me for hardness of 
heart ’"’ 
Mournful were the hours that followed, and 

| we retired early to rest. But my mother rest- | 

ed not. I heard her walking backward and | 
| forward in her room til! near day-break ; and 
(til she had ceased I was too uneasy to close 

my eyes. 
| When I rose the next day, and was walking 

in the garden before breakfast, I found my 
| mother’s windows still shut, and it was very 
| late before she came down stairs. I had pre- 
viously felt disposed to indulge my own dejec- | 
‘tion; but as soon as I saw her, all thought of | 
myself vanished. For never did I see the ex- | 
| pression of hopeless grief stronger than in her 
| speaking face. As she did not talk, I vainly 

tried to converse of indifferent things. She | 
| smiled; but every smile was succeeded by a 
sigh ; and once she exclaimed, 

‘‘No! they cannot come to me, but I shall go 

to them.’’ 
| ‘‘ Dearest mother,”’ cried I, rising and look- 
|ing up in her face, ‘‘ you forget me. 
| you do not wish to leave me ’”’ 
| ‘Do not ask me,’ she eried, clasping me | 
| fondly to her bosom ; ‘‘I fear 1 am ungrateful 
| for my remaining blessing.”’ 

From that time she struggled with her grief, 
and became, as you know, in company, at least, 
, the agreeable companion ; for about that time 
| it was, I think, that your amiable husband suc- 
| ceeded to the living, and you came to enliven 
‘and adorn the rectory. However, as your | 
| friend, for whose inspeetion this is written, | 

does not know any of the subsequent events, I 

| shall proceed with the details of my story. 
During the ensuing six weeks we had only | 
| one letter from Seymour, but that was a plea- | 
| sant one; for he told us that he had been | 
| studying very hard, and had gotten another | 
| prize, and he sent us his composition, adding | 


Surely 


| 
' 
| 
! 


| sociated the ever-remembered hours of youth | 


resided in England. Nor was it difficult for 
him to obtain particulars of their present resi-— 
dence and situation. 

His uncle heard with pain that my mother, | 
Seymour, and myself, were the only survivors | 
of that happy family which he had so much | 
loved in the new world. To my mother, how- | 
ever, he was still anxious to introduce his | 
nephew; and he hoped that in Seymour he | 
would find a durable friend at college; but in| 
this expectation he could not be gratified, as 
he had resolved that Ferdinand should go to | 
the mathematical university, and Seymour 
was at Oxford. This impossibility my mo- | 


_ ther thought a fortunate circumstance for Fer- 
, dinand. 


When De Walden came, and showed, among | 
other letters, one of recommendation to Mr. 
Seymour Pendarves, she coldly observed, ‘‘ That 
letter need not be delivered yet; and cer- 
tainly, the appearance of Ferdinand De Walden 
did not promise much congeniality of disposi- 


from the light gaiety of his manner and coun- 


| tenance, seemed as if he never thought at all ; 
-and the former, from the grave pensiveness 
, and reserve of his, appeared at first sight as if 


he did nothing but think. The open eye of 
Seymour invited confidence, the penetrating | 


_one of De Walden repelled it ; and as the one, 


when first seen, was sure to inspire admiration 
if not love, the other was as sure to excite 
alarm, if not a feeling resembling aversion. | 
For myself, I must own that when De Walden | 


| Was presented to me by my mother, I expe | 


rienced towards him a little of the first, though | 
none of the second sensation; for I had been 


accustomed to look on Seymour as my model | 
for personal beauty and captivation ; and the | 
| young Swiss, therefore, had not a chance of | 


charming me at first sight. I had not seen my | 
mother so animated for years as she was on the | 
arrival of her foreign guest ; for she had greatly , 
esteemed his uncle, and Ferdinand strongly | 


resembled him. With him of course were as- 


and friendship, wedded love and happiness ; | 


|! and De Walden shone with a radiance not his 
| own. 


But my mother, much to my annoy- | 
ance, was not conscious of this: she insisted | 


_ he is an absolute lover of fun, and a langher of | great many pleasant make-weights beside into 


_ losopher ”’ 
, tion and pursuit with Seymour; for the latter, , 


‘“‘ But what are you seeking’ let me look for | Walden, by his varied talents, his rational 
it. Tell me."’ | pursuits, his instructive conversation, and his 
*‘My fear and awe of you.” _ active benevolence, gained on my esteem every 
‘Fear and awe of me! Oh, let them go/ day. He was constantly oocupied himself, and 
away entirely! These arm not the sentiments | his example stimulated us to equal industry. 
with which I with to inspire you."’ | Weeks, therefore, fled as if they were days; 
As he said this, there was an expression in | and | felt raised in my own estimation, by see- 
his dark eyes which made me turn mine away; | ing myself the constant object of interest to ble looked warm and glowing, from the profe- 
and addressing my mother, I told her that our | such « man, and also by feeling myself able to | sion of blooming flowers which I loved to seat- 
guest resainded me of a little French paper toy | appreciate him. ) ter on it. 


which I had seen, called deur tétes sow wn| If Seymour had not been able to write ele-| One morning, after offering, as usual, my 





, bonnet; that at first view, it was a monk with | gant prose, and gain prizes, my constancy | tribute on this precious monument, and while 


a cowl on, but that whem the cow! was thrown | would have been in great danger. But as it | kneeling beside it, a deep sigh startled me, and 
off, there was a gay and smiling young man. | was there was intellectuality on both sides; | | beheld Seymour Pendarves, who had entered 
So it was with Mr. De Walden ; when he first | and I had only to weigh talent against strength at another door, standing in pleased contem- 
came, he seemed a grave philosopher, and now of mind and extensive information, throwing a plation of me; but the view which I allowed 


myself of him was short indeed; my promise 
the scale with the first. |to my mother forcibly reeurred to my mind, 
My feelings toward Seymour were now called , and the shriek of surprise and even of alarm 
into fresh vigor by a letter from him, informing | which I uttered on beholding him so unex- 
my mother that instead of having a monument | pectedly, was succeeded by my flying with the 
| made on purpose for his beloved parent, which | speed of frenzy to the door behind me, before 
would not have been ready for a considerable | Seymour, thunderstruck, mortified, and over- 
time, he had purchased one which had been | come by my seeming terror on observing him, 
_hearly finished for a gentleman who died before | could recover himself sufficiently to prevent or 
it was completed, and who had intended it for | overtake me. 
his wife, and which the sculptor had been de- | Alas! by the beating of my heart, and the 
sired by the heir-at-law not to trouble himself | trembling of my whole frame, I knew too well 
; , to complete. _ that on hiding myself from him depended my 
with me.”’ | This monument Pendarves said had met all | only chance of keeping my promise. I there- 
“You agree then to the justice of my propo- his ideas of simple and classical beauty, and it | fore took refuge in a cottage, the owner of 
sition, that near you no one can remain a phi- would soon be ready for the inscription. This, which was well known to me, instead of hast- 
losopher ?’’ he added, he had also enclosed for the appro- | ening home along the park, where he must 
I shook my head and held up my hand at | bation of my mother and “ his cousin Helen,’’ | with ease have overtaken me. Accordingly, I 
him, not knowing exactly how to answer; he _ a3 he called me ; considering the former as the | followed a sharp turning whieh led through a 
seized it, and pressed it fervently to his lipe. | representative of his mother, and me as the | little lane to the eottage, and making my way 
My mother, I saw, enjoyed this dialogue; but | only woman after her whom he wished to con- | through the first room into the back one, I 
my own heart reproached me for having al- | sult on any of his plans. | threw myself on a bed, trembling and breath- 
lowed myself to be amused and flattered intoa| We were excessively affected at the receipt | leas. 
sort of infidelity to Seymour, by a man too who | of this letter; and De Walden, who was pre- ** What is the matter, my dear young lady?" 
would be, I foresaw, warmly encouraged by my | sent, appeared distressed at the sight of our | CTied the cottager. 
mother. “What do you think of the inserip- ‘‘ Ask no questions, but shat the door,” was 
By this conversation, which has never been | tion, my dear?’’ asked my mother. | my answer. 
effaced from my memory, you will suspect that ** Ask Mr. De Walden what he thinks of it,”’ | She obeyed me, and I listened for several 
my flippancy and the evident pleasure with | | replied. | minutes for the sound of rapid footsteps, but 
which I kept it up, were proofs that nothing! [t was as follows: _invain. I felt mortified at finding that Sey- 
but a prior attachment could have preserved | | mour did not trouble himself to pursue me; 
my affections from the power of De Walden, Ss ee oe Waee wee | still I dared not go home, lest I should meet 
when he once displayed to me all the variety | aad | him on my road. I was therefore obliged te 
of his talents, and the graces of his mind.| THE LADY HELEN PENDARVES. | tell the cottager that I had a partioular reason 
Even as it was, they would have had a more | READER, | for wishing to avoid seeing Mr. Pendarves, and 


the first order. 

**In pity tell me, which of these two charac- 
ters pleases you the most ; but pray do not tell 
me that I offend you less as a philosopher; 
for who that is near you can long remain a phi- 


“IT wish you,” said 1, “‘to resemble Demo- 
eritus, who united the two characters of 
laughter and philosopher; and you, if you 
please, shall be the latter with my mother: 
you shall talk wisely and gravely with her, 
but laugh and talk nonsense now and then 





emotion. 


MORTAL 


that his brilliancy was all self-derived ; that if | certain effect, but for the injudieious eagerness PITY ONLY HER SURVIVORS. 


she had never known his uncle, she would still with which my mother tried to force a convic 


ired hi sneer eral | On the reverse sid ns 
have admired him. By this admiration, I am | tion of them upon me; for then my alarmed | | 2 he reverse side were to be the following 
: ’ ords :— 


ashamed to confess, I was piqued and morti- | feelings took the part of Seymour, and I was 

fied, because I fancied it interfered with the | piqued into underrating her idol, because she | 

rights of Seymour; and I suspected that, if he | seemed to overrate him. How very rarely is it 

should repay the regard of the mother by loving | that one can obtain or give an opinion unin- AS A TOKEN OF LOVE AND GRATITUDE, 

the danghter, I could not without disobedience | fluenced by temper, prejudice, or interest ! « BY HER ONLY CHILD, 

remain constant to my first attachment. | ‘Is he not very handsome?’’ she used to | SS a een ee ee ea 
As De Walden was not to go to college till | say. ; — 


THES MONUMENT 
18 ERECTED TO HER MEMORY 


| 1 would thank her to wateh, if she could de it 
unsuspected, for his quitting the church, and 
| inform me which way he went. 
| “Yes, yes,’’ replied the woman, shaking 
| her head, ‘‘he shall not see you if I can help 
| it; for though to be sure I hear he is very good 
to the poor, folks say he is but a wild one, and 
| they do say—’’ 
Here, with an agonizing heart, and a gesture 
| of indignant impatience, I bade her begone 


funeral. Lady Helen had desired it might be |} in a very touching manner, that as the eye | October, he had leave to stay with us till that 
a private one, and had she not, it could not which he most wished to please by his produc- time, since it was rather an unusual thing for 


ee 
eo 


oom ee +. oe 








have been otherwise; for Lord Seymour, | 
though not an eld man, was fallen into a state 
ef imbeecility; Lord Mountgeorge was at Lis- 
bon, attending his dying wife; and Mr. Pen- 
darves, our great-uncle, was confined in Corn- 
wall by the gout. 

‘* Poor Seymour !’’ cried my mother, as she 
heard this aecount of the family, ‘‘ there is 
much to be said in your exouse ; for how com- 
pletely has he been left to himself, amidst the | 
dangers of a metropolis !’’ 

My mother, when she said this, was cer- 
tainly thinking aloud ;, but my hearing her, had, 
at that moment, no bad effect on me, as my 
jealousy remained unappeased, and my mor- 
tification unsoothed, and nothing could rein- 
state him as yet in my estimation; nay, I be- 
lieve I should see him the next day without 
any emotion that eould be attributed to him as 
the cause of it. 

When we reached the heuse of mourning, 
we found Seymour anxiously expecting us. On 
seeing me, he seized my hand, and, unable to 
speak, kissed it repeatedly, then turned away 
in tears; and, I must own, at that moment 
I forgot his unworthiness and my own resolu- 
tion, and remembered only his scrrow and 
his apparent affection. My mother might be 
right, but I begam to suspect she might be 
wrong. All these feelings, however, were soon 
swallowed up in those of deep and tender sor- 
row. The procession began; and, clinging to 
each other’s arm for support, my mother and 
I followed the unsteady steps of the chief 





mourner. But why need I dwell on the details 
of ascene socommon!’ Suffice, that Seymoar | 
did not return with us; he remained in the | 
ehurch, in order to give way to the lately sup- | 
* pressed agonies of his heart. My mother | 
wished to do the same; but she respected the 
sacredness of his sorrow, and she could visit | 
the vault at another time.”’ 

The rest of the day was spent by Seymour | 
in visits to those who had been maintained or | 
assisted by Lady Helen, in order that he might | 
personally assure them that his intention was | 


to do all she would have done, had life been | 


spared to her. Having thus performed his 
duty to the utmost, he appeared to my mother’s 
eye to have recovered some of his usual bril- 
liancy of countenance. The next night he was 
to return to Oxford. In the afternoon of that 
day, he called at our house, and requested to 
see my mother and me. 

] rose involuntarily, in great perturbation. 

**Teli Mr. Pendarves,’’ said my mother, 
**that I will wait on him directly. Helen, 
my child! it is but one struggle more, and all 
difficulty will be over; for I conelude, you, 
not only in obedience to my will, but in com- 
pliance with your own wise wishes, refuse to see 
him !”’ 

What could I say? Could I tell her that the 
meeting of yesterday, and his subsequent con- 
duct towards his mother's dependants, had 
altered my feelings? I could not do it, and I 
remained above stairs. 

After a long conference, my mother came 
back to me, and I heard the hall-door close. 
Till this moment, I had hoped she would re- 
lent, and allow me to see him! at least, | 
guess so, from the cold chill which I felt at my 
heart, when I heard the noise of the closed 
deor. However, I saw him from the window— 


| stantly thinking of the regretted dead, and I | 


, had power to withdraw our thoughts from these | 
_ interesting speculations, and fix them for some | 


tion was forever closed, his proudest desire a fine young man, unless he was a relation, to | 
now was to have it approved by those whom he | be the guest of a widow lady and her dangb- 
and she best loved. | ter for so long a period. I was therefore cer- | 
My mother was gratified by this compliment | tain that my mother must have some particular | 
as well as myself; for she augured favorably | point to carry, and that point was, I believed, | 
of his amendment from this close application, | the alienation of my heart from Seymour Pen- | 
and she owned to me in the fulness of her | darves. These suspicions certainly made me | 
heart, that she had informed him, his obtain- regard Ferdinand the two first days of his ar- 
ing my hand depended entirely on himself. 1 rival with prejudiced eyea, not unmixed with | 
have said that my mother appeared quite re- | fear of his keenness of penetration. But, in | 


| covered in company; but such was the con- spite of myself, my fear of him vanished, and 


stant recurrence of one anxious subject to her | much of my prejudice with it, when I found | 
mind in private, that everything unconnected | that this grave sententious personage, who | 
with it soon became uninteresting to her; this | talked theology with my mother, and tried, | 
was the renewal of virtuous friendship in an- poor man! to explain to us some new German | 
other world; and she read and tried to pro- | philosophy, could laugh as heartily as if he | 
eure everything in the shape of a sermon or | never read and never thought, and had a sense 
essay that had ever been written on the sub- | of the ridiculous, which he found sometimes 
ject. One sermon, and it was a most eloquent | dangerous and troublesome to his good-breed- 
one, bearing the title, ‘‘The renewal of Virtu- | ing. 

ous Friendship in another World,’’* delighted This welcome discovery happened to me at 
her so much, that it was never out of her | breakfast, while he was reading to us aloud 
reach ; and though she found it difficult to de- | some amusing extracts from a kind of periodi- 
duce from the Scriptures any certain grounds | cal paper, published in France by the Baron 
for this consoling doctrine, still she delighted | De Grimm, one of which was so ludicrous, that 
to indulge in it; and as she could never rest | he laid down the book to laugh at his ease, | 
till she had tried to convert others to her own | while I exclaimed, 
opinions, especially where those opinions were | «Is it possible ?’’ 
likely to inerease individual happiness, those | ‘‘ Is what possible, my dear?’’ said my mo- 
only with whom she was not intimate could | ther. 
avoid hearing her descant on this subject, with | ‘‘That Mr. De Walden,’’ I repeated rather 
all that plausible and ingenieus fluency which uncivilly, ‘‘can laugh so very heartily.’’ 
usually attends reasoning from analogy and| «J. jt not permitted in England?” was his | 
imagination. While her mind was thus em- | anewer. 
ployed, it ceased to prey on its own peace; | Qh, yes?’’ said 1, blushing, and looking | 
and though her system sometimes failed to | very foolish, “ only—" 

satisfy her, she still found a soothing copvic- | 


“Oh! | comprehend; you do not like axy , 
tion in the thought, that should we not be per- | should laugh in your presence. Alas! beauti- 


mitted “‘to know and love our friends in hea- ful Helen, one must laugh while one can, when | 


ven,’’ we should be sure not to be conscious of | one has the happiness of being in your society ; | 
the want of those who had been the dearest to | ¢,- one rans the risk of crying very soon, and | 


us when on earth, but should find all the, perhaps for life.”” 


’ ” . . és ” } ! 
‘*ways of God’’ vindicated ‘‘to man. | Here was gallantry too, and returni i| 


It was now, while my mother was too con- | ¢o, ey) ; though I was rude, he was polite. I. 
was humbled and ashamed, while he, with in- 
creasing archness said, 

‘‘But what did you mean with your ‘Is it | 
possible?’ What! you think me a disciple of 
Crassus, and fancy me never laugh till I see an 


time at least upon himself. ' ass eat a thistle?’ he added in his foreign En- | 
Methinks, my dear friend, I see you smile | pich. 


at this distance, and remark to your husband, ‘Shall I teH you what I take you for now?” 


**Now we shall see what she says of the im- replied I, venturing to look up in his face, 
pression which Count Ferdinand De Walden | which, for the first time, animated as it now 
first made on her, for I never could under- | 


was by pleasantry and the consciousness of 
stand how she could ever prefer another man appearing to advantage, struck me with the 
to him. ‘conviction of its excessiv h ysiognomical 

You forget how very early in life my affec- me ; . } oe 
; i Sisal, Condens adit _ beauty; and I ceased to wonder at my mo- 
tions a a rapesys ene eaves, oe ow ther’s regard for him, not 1 oe he wn 
soon carnt ton on qaeny ove as Nu poss 1 of great personal attractions, but. 
sort of virtue; you also forget the ‘* fascinating i beauty of physiognomy euies 
graces,” and the “irresistible archnoss,” to | Vi nout corresponding beauty of mind, if not 
use your own expression, of Seymour's smile. of beast , 

But this is perhaps an ill-timed digression. “Well he replied, ‘‘and what do you take 
» ? ' + e ? - 

Where se i? Sa © me for?’’ speaking with that accent which in 

new acquaintance. , _ him I often thought an additional charm. 

My parents had made an acquaintance in <A kind-hearted oat Christian - 
America with the Count De Walden, the elder, ‘ 2 i ee " “ ‘ rw 
whom curiosity and the love of travelling had “* 7°" ig 7 ¥d oa “ repaid im- 
led thither. On the breaking out of the war, panes ad = me 5 oe ae - “e 
he returned to his native country, Switzerland, ince Still, | must saa again, and 
by way of England; where he was so much “! You that I believe your laughs _ like 

jours de féte; they do not come every day. 

‘**For holidays, no; they never came to me 
every day, till I eame hither; but now, all 








| 
} 


of the still tenderly-remembered living, that a 
new acquaintance was introduced to us, who | 


introduction of a 


# See a volume of Sermons written by the Rev. 
P. Houghton. 


| And after all, when one considers what this life | 


| joyment never equal to our capability and cause 
| of suffering; my child, what a poor, thoughtless, | had been weeping violently; and De Walden, | ing that ‘“‘ through a hole in the little muslin 


| Ferdinand, springs from your still powerful at- | and that I would avoid him when he called at 


THE SON OF SCCH A WOMAN. 


‘*Yes, but I have seen a handsomer man.”’ 


/and do as I desired. When she had disap- 
‘Oh, you mean Seymour ; he is handsomer 


As I expected, he exclaimed in its praise ; | peared, I clasped my hands together convul- 
certainly, but then he is not near so tall.’’ | and as he was a great theorizer, he added much | Sively. I sobbed aloud in the anguish of a 
‘*No, but he is better made.”’ | that delighted me, and much that consequently | Wounded spirit; ‘And can it be,” I cried, 
“That 7 never remarked; and! hope you | made my mother uncomfortable. “that he whose sweet and pensive counte- 
will only impart the result of your observation “It is,” cried he, ‘simple and comprehen- | Dance, 80 full of mournful tenderness, | have 
to me: others might think it indelicate. What sive. Oh! 1 must know him: simple virtues, | just gazed upon for a moment, and shall never 
a fine countenance he has !"’ | simple manners, and simple heart. Pompous be able to forget again ; can he be a man whose 
** Yes, sometimes, but not always ; and I pre- | writers not much real feeling—not true. I | notoriously profligate habits make him the 
fer one that is always so: I like perpetual rather | must know Pendarves; a good son makes a | theme of abuse to a person like this?’’ No; 
than occasional sunshine. It is disagreeable to | good friend, good every thing. When shall I there is not ome pang in the catalogue of hu- 
have to wateh the sun peeping out from behind | gee him ?”’ | man suffering so acute as that which the heart 
clouds.” | My mother looked grave, and I saw that the feels from the consciousness of the decided de- 
‘Helen, Helen!’’ replied my mother, ‘‘weak, | observant eye of De Walden remarked our | Pravity of a being tenderly beloved. 
foolish girl! to like what no one can on earth | contrary einaticns with surprise, if not with The woman on her return told me, ‘Mr. 
obtain—perpetual sunshine in the moral world! | yneasiness. | Pendarves was certainly seeking me; that he 
“Then, I may tell Pendarves that you like | had, on leaving the church, looked round, and 
is, its long pains and ite short pleasures, the riches | the inscription; may I, Helen?’’ said my mo- then ran several yards at full speed down the 
of one day succeeded by the poverty of the nert, ther. | park, after which he stopped and she thought 
the ties which are firmly knit only to be severed| ‘Oh yes, that it is every thing I could wish ;”’ | it probable that he would soon be past the front 
in a moment, and our capacity and cause for en- | and she retired to write. window, but she would look out and see.’’ She 
When she returned, it was evident that she | did so, and having told me in a whisper, add- 


| 
| 


frivolous being must that be, whose lip can | without saying a word, took her hand and curtain I could see him without being seen,’’ I 
always smile, and whose eye can always sparkle, | pressed it respectfully to his lips. , was weak enough to take advantage of the op- 


whom fears for Aimse/f can never depress, nor, This action, though it was at once feeling | portunity. He walked dejectedly and with 


| fears for time or for eternity, or anxiety for the | and affectionate, displeased me ; for it seemed ' folded arms ; the glow on his cheek, which the 


welfare or the peace of others, can alarm into | to my oblique manner of viewing such things, | sight of me had deepened, was now succeeded 
self-government !”” an injury to Pendarves, and in no very pleasant | by ® deadly paleness; and I felt a bitterness 

You know that when my mother was roused | disposition of mind I left the room. Nor can | which not even my sense of hig errors could 
into any mental emotion, she did not talk, she | | doubt but that my absence gave my mother | ®8¥4ge, that he was wretched, and that I had 
harangued, she spoke as if she read out of a | an opportunity of telling De Walden all the | made him so. My spy watched him into his 
book ; it was, as you perceive, the case now. _| circumstances of our situation with Seymour; °W® house, ahd only then I ventured to return 

‘‘ My dear mother,” replied 1, ‘‘such a being | for on my rejoining them I found my mother | ‘© mine. I must say that I look back on this 
as you describe would be as odious to me as | looking agitated, though also much pleased, , ™orning, spite of the sufferings which | en- 


| he could be to you; and his vivacity either of and De Walden dejected, abstracted, and si- | ured, with much self-satisfaction, as I had 


manner or countenance must be the result of | lent. Need I add that I had long since had | completely acted up to the dictates of filial 
want of feelings, affections, or intellect. To | the pain of discovering that he had conceived | duty under the strongest temptation of disobey- 
such perpetual sunshine, I, like you, should an attachment for me? ing them, as my mother was gone with De 
object. But then the clouds must not be ocea-| You may easily believe that this letter from | Walden to spend the day from home; and had 
sioned by the absence of good-humor, or by | Seymour, and my mother’s assurance that he | I not conscientiously avoided Seymour, I might 
the presence of sulkiness and ill-humor, or by | would certainly come to see the monument put | &ven without any positive infringement of duty, 
hypochondriacal tendencies.”’ up, did not tend to further the suit which I | have exposed myself to the risk of seeing him 
“You do not suppose, Helen,’’ she cried, foresaw in process of time would be urged to | undisturbed by her presence. Happily, how- 
with quickness, ‘‘that De Walden is grave| me by De Walden. But the monument was | ®Ye™, ™Y principles were too firm to allow me 
only because he is cross, and thoughtful only | sent down and ereeted, and yet Pendarves did | t0 be satisfied with this subterfuge, and, as | 
because he is hypochondriacal ?”’ _not arrive. Consequently we thought he would _ before said, I recall this day with satisfaction. 
‘‘We were talking of individuals, mam- | not come at all; still, as precaution is wisdom, Every hour I expected that Seymour would 
ma?’? | my mother with much earnestness conjured | call, but he did not come: however, I saw his 
“If not, you know we were thinking of | me to pledge my solemn word to her, that if | servant ride up to the gate, deliver a note, and 
them, Helen ; and I feel only too sensible that he came I would not converse with him alone, | walt for an answer. I gave it verbally to my 
the pique with which you answer when I praise | should he be ever ao desirous of an interview, ,°W" maid. It was, that Mrs. Pendarves was 
gone out for the whole day. Shall I confess 
tachment to Seymour.”’ ‘our house. This was a trial of my filial duty | that I hoped Seymour would, on hearing this, 
I could not deny it; but my conscience re- for which I was not prepared, but my mother | make an attempt to see me, though | was re- 
proached me for having, from a feeling of | was so bent on carrying her point, and she se | solved to refase him attendance; and I was 
jealousy on poor Seymour’s account, not only solemnly expressed her conviction that his con- | mortified that he did not? Just before I ex- 
seemed to insinuate an ill-opinion of Ferdi- | duct when in London was not amended, that 1 | Peed my mother and De Walden would re- 
nand, which I did not entertain, but for having gave at last the promise whieh she requested. eer form on ate a servant come to tile deer 
also given unnecessary pain to my mother. ‘‘ Now then,”’ said I to myself, ‘I hope poer | me Am ded toealin eh & <ye 
Oh, my dear friend! how often since I lost her Seymour will not come down.”’ oop. 
have I reproached myself with these little of-| Lady Helen’s monument was placed next | t Wa# 4 letter to me! I was at once relieved, 


fences! and what I suffered for the more pain- 
ful trials which I inflicted on her, no words can 
describe, no regret can atone. 
human blindness, and human infirmity, when 
one seems conscious of the duties which one 
owes to a parent, only after one is utterly de- 
prived of the means to atone for her neglect of 
them ! 

By what I have said of my jealousy of my 
mother’s admiration of Ferdinand, yon will 
see how much | had forgiven Seymour's im- 


| puted ill-conduct, and how little I adhered to 


my resolution of forgetting him. His letter 
and his new prize had much contributed to 


Sad state of 


that of her husband, on which, by desire of | *€itated, miserable and delighted; yet my hand 
Lord Seymour, an account of the two families trembled so much ! thought I should never be 
and of the manner of his death, had been en-  *ble to open the letter. The following wore its 
graved in an ostentatious manner. Conse  °™tents:— 
quently it had not been necessary for Seymour ‘‘When this letter reaches you, Miss Poen- 
to give any additional details. My mother darves, I shall be at a distance from that scene 
likewise had found herself at liberty, whenshe which to me can now never again be a home, 
hung up a beautiful tablet to the memory of but which is endeared to me by such tender 
her husband, to confine herself to the simpli- recollections, that not even by the miserable 
city which she loved, and these last furnished ones which now must succeed te them can 
a curious contrast to the pompous copiousness they be ever effaced. 
of the first. “Oh, my beloved mother! could you have 
Still it was not to enjoy the superiority of believed that your son eould be refused admit- 
my mother’s and Seymour's taste, that I now tanee within the deors ef your dearest friend 
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a — _ 
and forbidden even to apeakt to the play-follow | that he would do so, om her assurance that the | resting them on her knees, buried his face in 


and companion of his childhood, and the once | time was net come for its being farorably re 
appointed sharer of his heart and his fortunes! | ceived. 
Could you have thought that the friend who | At Christmas he returned to us, and the sur- 
adored you would havegone from home pur- | prise which he showed at sight of me, con- 
posely to avoid him, amd te avoid his just re- | vinoed us of the great change which had taken 
aS en rane Cee) pa pewcggeuanen, tn consequence, as is 
part, 
him 
that daughter's hand, as he is inform- | come taller by several inches ; that is, I had 
another? And yet her parting words | become from five feet five, full five feet eight, 
‘Your marriage with Helen depends | and from my upright carriage, as I have heard 
on yourself!’’ These words I mever | you remark, I look considerably taller. But | 
have forgotten; they regulated my conduct, | am quite sure, that had the attachment of De 
they gave strength to my resolutions; I came | Walden been founded on my persona! appear- 
hither full of hope, and I go hence overwhelm- | ance, it would, during his stay with us, have 
ed with despair. For my claims, claims which | completely vanished; for my eyes were in- 
I have newer resigned, have been disregarded, flamed, my embonpoint had not increased, and 
and Helen will be the wife of a stranger, the my color was not only gone, but my complexion 
acquaintance of yesterday ! | looked thick as well as pale. I perceived, 
‘Nay more, at sight of me, Helen herself, however, no diminution in the ardent devotion 
the conscious Helen, fled as front a pestilence! | which his manner expressed, and I sighed 
And at what moment too, when I had sur- while I thought, that had Seymour Pen- 
prised her in an office the most flattering to darves seen me, he perhaps would not have 
your memory, and the most precious to my , remained so constant. 
heart! | What an argument was this belief for me to 
“Cruel Helen! what have you done?’ and , try to conquer my attachment! 


was from your mother herself that I should , mother influenced me, even unconsciously to 


first have heard of your intended marriage. , myself, and that I considered eternal constancy | 


But no: I refused to believe it till your flight 8 praiseworthy, and not blameable. Love 


aad your countenance of terror on seeing me had led my mother and my admirable friend , 


confirmed the horrible truth. , and monitress to leave their parents and coun- 


‘* But thongh you might not be able to tell it | try, and they had wept the loss of husbands | 


me yourself, why did Mrs. Pendarves avoid , thus exclusively beloved, in sacred singleness 
me! why, when I wrote to tell her Iwas com- of attachment. 
ing for a single day, did she not make a point _™y mother told me love was to be conquered, 
of seeing me either at her own-house or at 4nd that she insinuated it was even indelicate 
mine? But I will not detain you much longer to pine after an object who was perhaps un- 
from your attention to the happy stranger. _ worthy, and certainly negligent, if not faith- 

‘Oh, Helen! had you continued to encour- , less. Her example, as I before said, had raised 
age my hopes, I might have been a happiness | the passion in my estimation; the object of 
to myself and an ornament to society. But my love was one on whom my eyes had first 
now—yes, now, it will be well if I am not a opened, one who associated with my earliest 
disgrace to it. But why do I continue to write? 294 happiest recollections, one too, who, she 
Shall I tell you, Helen? It is because I fee] ; must remember, had at an early age saved my 
that I am addressing you for the last time; for life at the hazard of his own, (a story I shall 


the wife of the Count De Walden must not, 1 tell by-and-by); and I could not but think she | 


know, receive letters from wished me to forget Seymour, chiefly because 
‘*Sevmove Pexparves.”’ she preferred Ferdinand. I believe I have for- 
Though I now think, and you will probably gotten to mention, that Seymour Pendarves 
think so too, that this letter was written full tis went abroad as soon as he left our village, and 
much from the head as from the heart, you | that he did not receive my mother’s explana- 
will not wonder that it bent me to the earth in | *°'Y letter till several months after it was 
agony ; and that when my mother entered the | “"''®™ , 
hall on her return, she heard my voice uttering In January, De Walden returned to college, 
the tones of loud lamentation, and found me | *™4 | was still so unwell, that my mother 
in. the arms of the terrified servants. Never ‘!8hed me to change the air; and as business 
have I since suffered myself to be so weakly ‘required her to undertake a journey, we set 
overpowered. I try to excuse such weakness | °#, in February, on a tour. 
by the state of my health at the time. Indis- I have never, I believe, during my whole 
position, and a tendency to a severe feverish narrative, mentioned some of my relations 
cold, had prevented me from accompanying my | ™°F® than once, and this has been from a wish 
mother and De Walden. Nor did the sudden °f ™°t encumbering it with unnecessary cha- 
surprise of seeing Pendarves steady my nerves, racters. The uncle with whom my mother had 
or decrease my fever; but these circumstances | ived previously to her marriage, who occa- 
prepared the way for the letter to affect me as sionally spent months at our house, and whom 
it did, and to excuse in some measure the state | ¥° Visited in return, died suddenly, at a very 
in which my mother beheld me. _ advanced age, during my illness. It was this 
An open letter near me, in the hand-writing | event which called my mother, as one of the 


of Pendarves, accounted for all that she saw. I | °*®C@tOFS, as well as residuary legateo, from | 


was become more composed, though I did not her home. 

speak, and she then eagerly inquired, but she, 7 weather was cold, dry, 
soon desisted, to express her surprise at the weather, and the brightness of the road, from 
charge of having gone out purposely to avoid | the effect of frost and sun, was so painful to 
him : for no such letter had ever reached her: | ™Y ¢yYes, that my mother resolved to travel all 
in consequence of some sccident it did not | night, and repose in the day, after our second 
arrive till the next day. She declared she stage from London ; and we set off for Oxford 
could not sleep till she had written to Seymour | at one in the morning. From the ruggedness 
to exonerate herself from so heavy a charge. of the road, however, and the care which our 
wished to say, ‘‘and to assure him, I hope, coachman always took of our horses, we had 
Get om ethan ito De Walden, that, on full leisure to dwell on the possibility of our 
the contrary, he is not even a declared lover :’’ being robbed; when about three in the morn- 
best Bidiited want say'this; and my mother read | ing, two horsemen rode past the carriage, and 
ca—but che send heatily, and wish ef, Lean, to | one of them looked into the window next my 
eusitasi Gives Ghd : tt cemiinnniat te mother, which she had just let down; but he 
the letter occasioned her. She therefore in- | 
sisted on my forgetting these ill-founded re- 
proaches, as she called them ; she then left me, 
to write to Seymour. 


hand, in terrified silence, when he came back 
again, and desired the postillions to stop. Our 
footman, who was on the box, was disposed to 
resist this command; when a faint voice, the 
voice of the other gentleman, who now rode 
slowly up, conjured them to stop for mercy’s 
sake, for they were not highwaymen; the first 
, how came up to the window, and begged to be 


The next morning Seymour’s servant came 
to say, he was going to rejoin his master, and 
wished to know if we had any commands for | 
him. To him, therefore, was consigned the 
exculpatory letter. But of this I had no know- heard. 
ledge at the time; for when my mother and He and his friend, he said, were Oxford 
the servant entered the room next day, they students, who had been to London, without 
found me in all the restlessness of fast-increa- | leave: and if they were missing another morn- 
sing illness, and my mother, before night, was | ing at chapel, they were liable to a punish- 
assured by the medical attendants, that I was | ment which they wished to avoid; but they 
suffering under a very formidable attack of the should certainly have reached Oxford in excel- 
scarlet fever. lent time, had not his companion been taken 

For three days and nights my life was de-, extremely ill; and unless we would take him 
spaired of; and as, according to the merciful in, he must stop at the next house, at what- 
dispensations of Providence, ‘good always | ever risk. 


springs from evil,’’ my mother learnt to know, You may suppose that my mother did not 


from the danger of her only child, that life was | hesitate ; she instantly desired the footman to | 


not so valueless to her, as she was sometimes | assist the gentleman into the coach, and mount 


fear, on the fourth morning from my seizure I | ceded to. 
was pronounced out of danger. Yet a cloud, | off at full speed for Oxford. 

and that « dark one, still hung over my mo- | ‘The invalid, unable to speak, sunk back ex- 
ther’s prospects; for I had named Seymour in | hausted in one corner, and seemed most thank- 
my delirium, in such terms as convinced her ful, though he spoke almost inandibly, for the 


that. he was ever uppermost in my mind, and use of my mother’s smelling-bottle. 
that my illness had been the consequence of 


misery endured on his account. 


vailed upon to keep out of the infected cham- appeared to be insensible of external objects, 
ber; his nights were never once passed in bed, | and heedless of sounds, for he did not always 
till I was declared to be in safety; and on my  4n8wer my mother’s kind inquiries. 

recovery, | had to experience the mortifying | I, meanwhile, was as silent as the invalid, 
necessity of owing gratitude where I believed amd sat back in the ceach, to indulge in the 
that I could never make an adequate return of , feelings which agitated me at the idea, that 
affection, before long I should be im the very place which 


Wali, | recovered, though I remained for | probably contained Pemdarves, but without the | 


many Weeks thin, languid, and afflicted with | remotest chance of seeing him. At length, we 
the disagreeable local complaints which often | heard a village-clook strike four, and day be- 
attend the subsiding of a fever like mine, par- ga” to dawn; my mother let down the glass, to 
ticularly inflammations of the eyelids, and I | feel, for a while, the refreshing breeze of mern- 
could not bear for some time to have my eyes ing- As she did this, desiring me to keep my 
uncovered. During this period of suffering, thick veil wrapped close round my face, for 
De Walden devoted his whole time to amusing fear of cold, the invalid said he weuld put his 
as and | forgot my complaints while listening the air would revive him. My mother drew 
to his intelligent comments on what he read. back to make room for him; when, as the 
It was therefore with considerable concern that | rays of the red yellow dawn fell on his wan 
I saw him depart for Cambridge, in October; face, she recognised in this object of her kind- 
but my concern was joy to his, Never did I ness, Seymour Pendarves himself. 

see any one more agitated on such an occasion, —_ He, too, as her veil was thrown back. knew 
and scarcely could the presence of my mother her at the same moment; and faintly ejacula- 
restrain the declaration of love which hovered | ting— 

on his lips, and which I dreaded to hear! but “Is it possible ?’’ he turned his eyes eagerly 
he did restrain it; for he had promised her , toward me, then seized both her hands, and 


But certain it | 
what have J done to be so treated? Surely it is, that the example of Lady Helen and my , 


It was in vain, therefore, that | 


February | 


rode on, and we were grasping each other’s | 


| on our separation so far. 


disposed to think it. Bunt hope succeeding to his horse—a plan which was thankfully ac- | 
His companion irstantly galloped | 


He read to me while I reclined upon the head out of the windew, for he thought that | 





them, and burst inte tears; while, with 


hand next me, he grasped mine, which was in- | 


voluntarily extended towards him. 


A painful silence ensued—the result of most | the 
side of and one wheel. 


| uncomfortable feelings, which, on the 


Pendarves, were accompanied by the most dis- | 
had not only resolved never to, sometimes the case at my age, (for I was not | tressing consciousness; for we had as it were tox of the 5th inst., and the successful laying | 
to address her daughter, but had yet seventeen,) of a severe fever. I was be- | detected him in a breach of college ruies ; and, | of 


| but for us, his irregularity of conduct might, 
| perhaps, have exposed him to the disgrace of 
| expulsion; so much for that amendment on 


was an event, however, which, though we 


| knew it not, he had ceased to think probable ; | 


| for the report of my engagement to De Wal- 
| den was still current, wherever we were 
' known ; and if he had not known that Mr. 


| Pendarves, the head of the family, knew no- | 
| thing of this intended marriage, Seymour | 


| would hare been convinced it was a fact him- 
| welf. (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


| THE DICKENS 





the friends of Mr. and Mra. Dickens : 
Tavisrocx Hovsr, Tavistock Sorare, \ 
Loxpox, W. B., Tuesday, May 25, 1858. 

My Dear Artavr: You have not only my 
full permission to show this, but I beg you to 
show it, to any one who wishes to do me right, 
or to any one who may have been misled into 
doing me wrong. Faithfully, &e., C.D. 

To Arrurr Surrn, Esa. 

Tavurrock Hovsr, Tavistock Sera rr, 
Lospox, W. E., Tuesday, May 25, 1558. 

Mrs. Dickens and I have lived unhappily to- 
gether for many years. Hardly any one who 
has known us intimately can fail to have known 
that we are, in all respects of character and 
temperament, wonderfully unsuited to each 
‘other. I suppose that no two people, not vici- 

ous in themselves, ever were joined together, 
| who had a greater difficulty in understanding 
one another, or who had less incommon. An 
attached woman servant (more friend to both 
of us than a servant), who lived with us six- 
teen years, and is now married, and who was, 
| and still is, in Mrs. Dickens’s confidence and in 
mine, who had the closest familiar experience 


been, year after year, month after month, week 
after week, day after day, will bear testimony 
to this. 
Nothing has, on many occasions, stood be- 
| tween us and a separation but Mrs. Dickens’s 
sister, Georgine Hogarth. From the age of fif- 
teen she has devoted herself to our house aud 
our children, She has been their playmate, 
nurse, instructress, friend, protectress, adviser 
|} and companion. In the manly consideration 
toward Mrs. Dickens which I owe to my wife, 
I will merely remark of her that the peculi- 
arity of her character has thrown all the chil- 
dren on some one else. I do not know—I can- 
not by any stretch of fancy imagine—what 
would have become of them but for this aunt, 
who has grown up with them, to whom they 
are devoted, and who has sacrificed the best 
' part of her youth and life to them. 

She has remonstrated, reasoned, suffered and 
toiled, and came again to prevent a separation 
between Mrs. Dickens and me. Mrs. Dickens 
has often expressed to her her sense of her 

| affectionate care and devotion in the house— 


never more strongly than within the last twelve | 


_ months. 

For some years past Mrs. Dickens has been 
in the habit of representing to me that it would 
be better for her to go away and live apart; 
that her always increasing estrangement made 
a mental disorder under which she sometimes 

, labors—more, that she felt herself unfit for the 
life she had to lead as my wife, and that she 
would be better far away. I have uniformly 


replied that we must bear our misfortune, and | 
| fight the fight out to the end; that the chil- | 


| dren were the first consideration, and that I 

| feared they must bind us together ‘‘in ap- 
pearance.”’ 

At length, within these three weeks, it was 

| suggested to me by Forster, that even for their 


| 


. interests of her daughter. 


_ injured by rains. 


FORZBIGN NEWS. 
In the collision with the Eu 


— 


the The Arabia brings the full advices to the 6th. | | 
the Arabia | 


started her cutwater, stove a hole in her port | 


bow, her port wheelhouse, and came 


Tux Txtwerara Castz.—The British frigate 
emnon arrived at Valentia on the morn- 


the cable sent up the telegraph shares in one 
day from £350 to £850, In 

tions in Atlantic shares, holders apparently 
being unwilling to effect realizations much be- 


| low par, closing quotations were £900 to £950, 
which alone depended his union with me. That a further 


im A breach of con- 
occurred in the cable on the evening of 

the day that the Niagara and onl 
lasted an hour 


ed company in mid-ocean, w 

and a-half. The Acamemnon was st and 
5 ury repaired, though not until hopes 
0 


On Friday, the 30th ult., encountered a gale, 

nst w 
hardly make headway. The three succeeding 
days the gale continued with violent squalls, 
the sea running tremendously high, and no one 


: _ expecting the cable to hold from one moment 
DOMESTIC APFAIR. 
| The following letters are in circulation among | 


to another. On Wednesday, the weather mo- 
derated, the shallow water was gained, and all 
went well until the Agamemnon anchored in 
Dowlas Bay. 

The financial and general position of the At- 
lantie Te’ h Company now appears to be 
as follows :— r ori paid up capital was 
£350,000, and this has since been increased to 
£459,000, an additional £31,000 having been 
raised a short time back, and £75,000 in shares 
having been created to be handed over in pay- 
ment for the exclusive privileges assigned to 
the Company, immediately on the successful 


completion of the undertaking. Although the 
‘amount to participate in dividend is £456,000, 
Out | 


the capital actually received is £381,000. 
of this the charge of the entire cable has been 
paid, together with all other expenses, and a 
small cash balance is still in hand, applicable 
to the current outlay. It is understood that 
the only additional capital now intended to be 
raised is the small sum that will bring the 
total to £500,000, and which is required for the 
stations, &c., that remain to be established. 
After the second parting of the cable, Mr. 
Brooking, the Deputy Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, was violently opposed to proceed- 


found he could not bring his American col- 
league and the acting manager, Mr. Field, 
over to his way of thinking, he indignantly re- 
signed his position and withdrew from all ac- 
tive participation in the proceedings. Mr. Wil- 
liam Brown, of Liverpool, another Director, 
was also decidedly opposed to any further 
prosecution of the enterprise. 


, dent was about. 


| the knowledge of the 
er of the voyage with one engine 


LVS FHL 


lg itis 
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Pamiliar as our le are generally with the 
unostentatious habits of the chief officers of 
our government, one cannot witness them, with 
mp of show of royalty to 
invite the contrast, without involuntarily indul- 
cing it. On Saturday last, President Buchanan 


| arrived at the Relay House, or Washington 


Junction, as it is more pro 


rly called, en route 
for Washington city. 


ere was a rumor 


| abroad that he was to arrive, and the visitors 


recorded transac- | had consequently grouped about the house 


when the train came along. We soon perceived 
the President coming from the cars to the plat- 
form, looking hearty, but thoroughly travel 
soiled, smiling and cheerful. 
evidently offering with gentlemanly deference 


the courtesy of attention, was a rather rough 


the ship, under full steam, could | 


looking individual, whom we took for a con- 
ductor or brakesman—the gentleman will ex- 


 cuse our blundering in such a matter—but who, 
to the cable had been abandoned. | 


upon inquiry, we were informed was Sir Wm. 
Gore Ousely. 

On passing into the bar-room, the President 
threw off his coat and his white neckcloth, 
carelessly pitching them over a chair, opened 
his shirt collar, and tucked up his sleeves fora 


, wash, conveniences for this purpose being in 


, the apartment. 


At the time, however, both 
basins were occupied by two young men, neither 
of whom seemed to be aware that the Presi- 
He waited patiently some , 
time, when some one spoke and invited him up 
stairs. He declined, however, quietly remark- 
ing that he would ‘‘ wait for his turn.’’ And 
as soon as the basins were vacated, he took his 


, turn in a jolly good wash in the public bar- 


‘room. This done, he seemed rather 


rplexed 
about the arrangement of his neckcloth, and 
seemed likely to tie his nose and mouth up in 
it. Somebody just then offered assistance, and 
the President was briefly equipped. 

At about this time, a person who had come 
into the room, sung out pretty near to him, 
**Look here, I thought the old Pres. was to 
be here to-day?’’ The speech was cut short by 


, a nudge, while a momentary comical expres- 


sion passed across the face of that same ‘old 
Pres.’’ A cigar was handed to him by a friend ; 
he took a good, satisfying drink—not old rye, 


, Which he is said to affect when prime—but ice- 
| water, had barely fired up the cigar, when the 


He would not ! 


attend the meetings of the Board of Directors, | 


but wrote them a letter instead, urging the 
Board to give up the enterprise as a failure, 
sell out their property and disband the Com- 
pany. Others of the Directors were disposed 
to follow this advice, but Mr. Field stood out 
firmly against every proposition looking to an 
abandonment of the work. He was sanguine 
of success. He knew ‘no such word as fail.’’ 


_the opposition expressed by the stockholders 


bell rung, and ‘‘all aboard’’ summoned the 
Chief Magistrate of the United States to a seat 


; ) | in the cars, and away they went to Washington. 
_ing any further in the enterprise, and when he | 


of this unhappiness, in London, in the coun- , 
try, in France, in Italy, wherever we have 


We took our admiration of this scene of re- 
publican simplicity quietly with us into the 
cars for Baltimore, a mused with some com- 
placency over the sterling honot of being an 
American citizen.— Baltimore Sun, 16th inst. 


Resienation OF Mr. Fisip, &c.—Mr. Field per- 
sists in his resignation of the active managership 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, owing to 
the impaired state of his health and the pres- 
sure of his private business, notwithstanding 


_ here. 


He contended perseveringly and successfully | 


against the arguments and fears of the croak- 
ers, and eventually, through the force of his 
own character,-bringing a majority of the Di- 
rectors to consent to a third trial. The result 
fully justifies his sagacity. 

The ‘‘London Times’’ 
submersion of a second Atlantic cable. 

The German papers state that the Queen of 
England’s visit to Berlin is to arrange the ques- 
tion of the Regency, with a view to protect the 
The Emperor and 
Empress of France were received with great 
enthusiasm on their way to Cherbourg. 
Queen of England and the Emperor met on 
Thursday on board the Bretagne. The wea- 


, Bay about sixty signals per minute. 


argues the speedy | 


CAaRBENEAR, N. F., Aug. 19.—The cable is 
working beautifully. A. McKay, the Superin- 
tendent of the Newfoundland line, sent a very 
explicit message to-day from Cyrus station to 
Mr. McIver, the Agent of the Cunard line of 
steamers at Liverpool, respecting the disaster 
which occurred to the steamer Europa. 

We have an unoflicial statement from Valen- 
tia, that it is possible to receive from Trinity 
If this is 
true, it would seem to indicate the possibility 
of transmitting by the system of Professor 


| Whitehouse about three words of average 


length per minute, or, by the system of Pro- 


fessor Hughes, assuming that each electrical 


impulse may be made to print a complete let- 
ter, about ten or twelve words per minute. We 


| understand that the Company propose to give 


The | 


} 
| 


ther was magnificent, and the fetes were car- | 
ried out according to programme. The King | house,) and after him Professor Hughes, of 


of Holland was about to abdicate. 


Professor Whitehouse ample time to test his 
system thoroughly, after which Professor | 


Thompson will test his invention (which is | 
quite different from that of Professor White- | 


The Prince | New York, will have an opportunity to test the 


of Orange will be of age on September 4th.— | capabilities of his most extraordinary inven- | 


Relations between Naples and France are to 
be resumed soon. 


| St. Etienne are to be ey ta eater without trial. 


| of the fortification of Antwerp. 


sakes it would surely be better to reconstruct | 


and rearrange their unhappy home. I empow- 


| ered him to treat with Mrs. Dickens, as the | 


| friend of both of us for one-and-twenty years. | 


| Mrs. Dickens wished to add, on her part, Mark 
| Lemon, and did so. 
_ wrote to Forster that Mrs. Dickens ‘‘ gratefully 
_ and thankfully accepted’’ the terms I proposed 
her. 

| Of the pecuniary part of them, I will only 
_say that I believe they are as generous as if 


On Saturday last, Lemon | 


The Belgian Chambers had rejected the project 


tion, which is, we understand, about to be in- | 


The French crops had been | troduced upon one of the lines between London | 
The conspirators arrested at | and Liverpool. 


Miss Lave at THe Beprorp Sprines.——Whilst ! 


Kader to allay the religious excitement of the | least attention to the requirements of fashion, 


Moslems. Relations between Persia and Eng- 
land had been re-established. 


SPEECHES OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND PRINCE 
ALBERT AT CHERBOURG, 


Cherbourg, Aug. 6.—The Queen and Prince 


| Consort were entertained at dinner by the Em- 


Mrs. Dickens were a lady of distinction and I | 
,a man of fortune. The remaining parts of | 


| them are easily described—my eldest bey to 
live with Mrs. Diekens and take care of her; 


, my eldest girl to keep my house; both my | 


_ girls, and all my children but the eldest son, to | 


| live with me, in the continued companionship 
of their aunt Georgine, for whom they have all 


| the tenderest affection that I have ever seen | © 


among young people, and who has a higher 
| claim (as I have often declared for many years) 
| upon my affection, respect and gratitude than 
| anybody in this world. 
hope that no one who may become acquaint- 


| ed with what I write here, can possibly be so 


cruel and unjust as to put any misconstruction 
My elder children all 
| understand it perfectly, and all accept it as in- 
| evitable. 
| concealment among us—my eldest son and I 
are one, as to it all. 
Two wicked persons, who should have spoken 


peror of the French, on board the line of battle 
ship ‘‘ Le Bretagne.’’ The Emperor, in propo- 
sing the health of Her Majesty and the Royal 
Family of England, made a speech, in which he 
said :— 

‘“*T am happy to be enabled to express the 
sentiments by which I am actuated upon this 
occasion of the Queen’s visit to Cherbourg. 


| The facts do indeed speak for themselves, and 


prove that the hostile passions which were ex- 
ited by some unfortunate incidents have never 
been able to alter the friendship which exists 


| between the two countries, or the desire of the 


! 


There is not a shadew of doubt or | 


people to remain at peace. I have, therefore, 
the fond hope that, if any attempt were made 
to revive again the rancors of a former period, 
such attempt would be foiled with the good 
sense of the public, as the waves are battled by 





yonder breakwater, which at this moment | 


serves to protect the squadrons of both Empires 
against the violence of the sea.” 
The Prince Consort, on behalf of Her Majes- 


| ty, responded to the toast, in doing which he 


| very diflerently of me, in consideration of earn- 


ed respect and gratitude, have (as I am told, 
| and indeed to my personal knowledge, ) cou- 
= with this many the name of a young 
ady for whom I have a great attachment and 
regard. I will not repeat her name—I honor 
it too much. 
is not on this earth a more virtuous and spot- 
| less creature than that young lady. I know 


| her to be innocent and pure, and as good as my 


, own dear daughters. Further, | am quite sure 
that Mrs. Dickens, having received this assu- 
rance from me, must now believe it, in the re- 


The weather had now experienced sush a! spect I know her to have for me, and in the 
change, that the frost was gone; though the | perfeet confidence I know her, in her better mo- 
e Walden, during this time, was in a state ' night was so dark, thet the stranger could not | 
of painful anxiety. Scareely could he be pre- | distinguish our faces, nor we his. Indeed, he | 


ments, to repose in my truthfulness. 

On this head, again, there is not a shadow 
| of doubt or concealment between my children 
| though we were brothers and sisters. They 
|} are perfectly certain that 1 would not deceive 

them, and the confidence among us is without 
| a fear. C. D. 
Mar 29, 1858. 
It having been stated to us that in reference 
} to the differences which have resulted in the 
separation of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Dickens, cer- 
tain statements have been circulated that such 
| differences are occasioned by eircumstances 
' deeply affecting the moral character of Mr. 
Dickens, and compromising the reputation and 
goed name of others, we solemnly declare that 
we now disbelieve such statements. We know 
that they are net believed by Mrs. Dickens, 
aml we pledge ourselves on all occasions to 
contradict them, as entirely destitute of foun- 
dation. 

(Here follow the signatures of Mrs. Hogarth 

and her youngest daughter. | D. J. A. 


Ra? Goov.—At a Fourth of July celebration, 
held at Lexington, the following toast was of- 
fered :— 

‘*Hoops anp Ticht Payts—The unqualified 
representatives of financial extremes. May the 
charms of the ladies be as boundless as their 
skirts ; and may the gents never get as tight as 
their breeches.”’ 


| 


said :— 

‘*The Queen is most sensible of the words 
we have just heard, which will ever be dear to 
1er. The Queen is doubly happy in having 


,an opportunity by her presence here to join 


Upon my soul and honor, there , 


and me. All is open and plain among us, as | 


the Emperor in endeavoring to draw together 
as much as possible the ties of friendship 
which exist between the two nations. That 
friendship has their mutual prosperity for its 
basis, and the blessing of Heaven will not be 
wanting to confirm it.’’ 
Wioru whiskers thiek upon my face 
I went my fair to see ; 
She told me she could never love 
A bear faced chap like mo. 
I shaved them clean, then called again, 
And thought my troubles o'er ; 
She laughed outright, and said I was 
More dare faced than before ! 


Z® Refrain from bitter words : there is only 





| and nething remained but to carry the instru- | 


the difference of a letter between words and | 


swords. 

jee When the Persian poet, Hafiz, was asked 
by the philosopher, Zinda, what he was good 
foz, he replied—‘‘Of what use is a flower?’’ 


‘‘A flower is good to smell,’’ replied Zinda. | peased, 


‘*Then I am good to smell it,’’ said Hafiz. 
27 Be not slow in the breaking of a sinful! 


custome ; a quick, courageous resolution is bet- 


ter than a gradual! deliberation; in such a 


combate, he is the bravest soldier that layes | 


about him without feare or wit. Wit pleades; 
feare disheartens; he that would kill Hydra, 
had better strike off one neck than five heads ; 
fell the tree and the branches 
off. — Quarles. 

#@@ An old farmer, who had been badly 
swindled in a western town, said of it: “If 
the angel Gabriel happens to light there, 
there'll be no resurrection, for they will swin- 


are soon cut 


are the President’s niece, Miss Lane, the daugh- | 
ter of Senator Bright, and Miss Ousley (daugh- | 
ter of Sir William Ousley.) Miss Lane is of a 
very neat person and figure, but is always at- 
tired with great simplicity and good taste. She 
seems to discard all jewelry except earrings | 
and breastpin, and is the last person you would | 
take to be the leading lady of the President’s | 
household. In her manners she is free and 
courteous to every one, without a particle of 
pride or hauteur. Miss Bright has a bright, 
good-humored countenance, and an easy, grace- 
ful manner, equally free from hauteur, and as 
democratic in her intercourse with the visitors 
as her companion, Miss Lane. Her pleasing 
manners render her one of the leading belles 
of the season. They seem to have come here | 
to enjoy themselves, and may be found stroll- 
ing on the mountain in the morning, promena- 
ding or riding out in the afternoon and even- 
ing, and joining in the waltz or quadrille at 
night ; and do not consider it sacrilegious to be 
seen twice in one day in the same dress. 





Ax Orcanic Dirricctty.—A parish in the 
west of England, after much effort lately pur- 
chased a self-acting organ, warranted to play 
twenty tunes, and a larger congregation than 
usual met to inaugurate it. The first psalm 
had been successfully brought to an end, when, 
after a short pause, the organ chose to com- 
mence psalm tune number two. In vain the 
officiating persons endeavored to stop it; in 
vain the church warden left their own pews to 
stifle the noise; still the organ, as though un- 
controllably pleased with its own execution, 
kept on with the new air. What was to be 
done? The service was suspended, in the hope | 
that the musical stranger might be content | 
when the second tune was played out. Vain | 
expectation! It commencec 


number three! | 
ment into the churchyard, and there to cover 

it with the vestry carpet to choke its voice, for | 
on and on it went till the number of twenty | 
tunes had been played out much to the edifica- 

tion of the less attentive part of the congrega- | 
tion, who could hear only half-smothered melo- | 


| dies. —London Times. 


“4 

gar The craving for public office is one of | 
the worst of social maladies. It spreads through | 
| the entire nation a venal and a servile humor, { 


| 


which by no means excludes the spirit of fac- 

tion and love of anarchy. It creates a crowd 

of hungry beings, capable of the utmost fury | 
to assuage their appetites, and ready for any ' 
baseness when the appetites have been ap- 

A people of place-hunters is the most 

worthless of all populations. —Count de Monta- 

lempert. 

g The slightest sorrow for sin is sufficient, 
if it produce amendment ; the greatest is insuf- | 
ficient if it do not.— Colton. 

g@- A writer from the ‘‘Tip-Top House,” 
Mount Washington, who with others reached 
there in a rain storm, says that after dinner 
they sat around a charcoal fire and counted | 


noses, and found that the party consisted of | 


five rain-dears and twelve rain-beaur. 

gar A digger in the gold regions, writing to 
his friends, says, ‘‘ Three days of exploration 
with the spade had enabled him to discover 


THE PRESIDENT AT THE RELAY HOUSE. 


By his side, and | 


It was rumored | alluding to the toilets of the ladies, we may re- | mince eceeee, 46 Us 


that the Sultan was about to employ Abd El | mark that the three young ladies who pay the | of which, 3000, have been shipped to New York. 


-» 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETSS 


BREADSTUFFS—The Flour Market has u 
| gone no essential change since our last re 
Supplies continue to come forward slowly, 
stocks ere very much reduced. There has been, 
"however, but little export demand, and 
| firm, notwithstanding the limited 
= The sales for shipment compr 
bis at $4,374@4,75 B bbi for old stock recently 
' ground; $5@5,25 for fresh ground, the latter 
| made from new Wheat ; and $5,25@5,75 for West- 
}ern Extra, including 1000 bbis Extra Family at 
$6@6,12}; 300 bbis Jenny Lind at $6,25; 200 
' bbls Middlings at $3,624 @ bbi, and 100 bbis sour 
on terms not made public. The sales to the trade 
_ have been to a moderate extent within the range 
of these quotations for Common and Extra brands, 
‘ and Fancy lots from $6 to $6,75, according to qua- 
| lity and freshness. Rye Flour is scarce, and 
advanced 25¢ @ bbl, sales of 300 bbis at $3,75@4. 
Corn Meal is also searce, but there has been very 
owe sales of 100 bbis Pennsylvania at $4 
GRAIN—There has been a fair inquiry for 


uiry for ex- 


_ Wheat from the millers, but the improvement no- 
' ted last week bas not been maintained. The re- 
| ceipts, however, have been only moderate. 
; of 27,500 bushels old and new Southern and Penn. 


Sales 


sylvania, chiefly new, ranging from $1,10 for ordi- 
nary, up to $1,25 # bus for prime Reds, and 
$1,20@1,42 for White, chiefly at $1,20@1,23 for 
Red and $1,35(@1,40 for White, including 1400 
bus very choice Kentucky at $1,40@1,45 and fair 
Tennessee at $1.35. Rye is in demand for <distil- 
ling. Sales of 2000 bus at 80(@S85e for old and 70c 
for new. Corn has been unsettled. Supplies have 
been coming forward more freely, and prices have 
again deciined. Sales of 20,000 bus Yellow at S3c 
up to 900, closing with sales at 83(@S8d4e from store 
and Svc afloat. New Oats are in moderate supply, 
and od are scarce and wanted. Sales of 20,000 
bus of the former, chiefly Delaware, at 40c, and 
some new and old at 41c, and 2000 bus old brought 
42;(@45c. A lot of 600 bus poor old Virginia sold 
at 36¢e. 

PROVISIONS—There has been a better feeling in 
the market generally, and more firmness in the prices 
of Pork and Lard, while for Bacon holders have 
put up their prices. Pork is in steady demand. 
Sales of Mess at $18,25, on time, and some thin 
Mess at $17,75. City packed Mess Beef sells slowly 
for ship's stores at $1¢@ 184 cash. Bacon has been 
in steady request, and with light receipts and small 
stock, prices have advanced jc Bh. Sales of 300 
easks, ranging from 11 to 13c for Hams; 9)@9}ec 
for Sides, now held at 10c; and 74@7jo, on time, 
for Shoulders. The stock of bulk Meats is nearly 
exhausted, and only a few small sales have been 
effected at 8]@9%c for Haims, and 6jo for Shoul- 
ders. The stock of Lard is light, and prices firm. 
Small sales of bbls at 12c, and kegs at 13e, 60 days. 
Butter has been in better demand. Solid packed 
sells at 10}@12jc P tb, in bbls and kegs. Cheese 
meets a limited inquiry at 8c for ead ow York. 
Ohio is searee. 

COTTON—The market has been quiet at the de- 
cline noted at the close of last week, the manufac- 
turers manifesting no disposition to purchase, ex- 


‘ cept for the supply of their pressing wants, until 


within a day or two, when a good inquiry sprung 
up; sales of 780 bales, principally Upland, at lljc 
} for inferior, up to 13;¢ ® Wb, cash, for mid- 
dling fair quality. a 
COFFEE—The market has been quiet, the anc- 
tion sales having attracted most of the attention of 
the trade, but holders are firm, as the stock in 
first hands is now reduced to about 5000 bags; - 
sales of 500 bags Rio at 104@I11jo B® bh, on time; 
2693 do by auction at 84@10jc, and 250 bags St 
Domingo at 9§ @10jc, on time. f 
BARK remains without change. Small sales of 
No | Quercitron at $33 P ton, at which price it is 


the 
prices are 


only 600 


» 


ug 


— 


‘ 


~ 


i 
a 


% 


i 


freely offered. Tanners’ Bark is dull, and there is ~w 


not much coming forward. We quote Spanish Oak 
at $12(@13 ® cord, and Chestnut at $10@11. 
BEESWAX is held firmly at 3le ® fh, cash, for 
good yellow, with small sales at this figure. 
COAL—Orders ceme in slowly, and the market 
continues dull, but without any particular change 
to note ia prices, which rule about stationary; 
the receipts and stocks are light for the season, 
but fully equal to the demand. 
FEATHERS—But few offering; small sales of 
good Western at 45@48o B fb, on time. 
FRUIT—In Dried Apples there has been more 
doing, and considerable sales have been made at 
7c # th, which is an advance. Green Apples are 
selling from $2 to 5 @ bbl. Peaches are more 
pervees Beg and range from 62} to $2,50 P basket. 
HEMP is very quiet and no sales have been re- 


ported. 

HIDES—The stock in first hands is now very 
rt of 5530 Laguayra, 
Porto Cabelloand Caraccas have arrived, a portion 

HOPS are in little better request. Small sales 
of first sort Eastern and Western at 6@8ec P tb. 

IRON—The market for Pig Metal continues ex- 


| tremely quiet, and only 500 tons No 1 Anthracite 


have been disposed of at $21, cash, and 3000 tons 
No 2 Forge and Foundry, on terms not made pub- 
lic. In Scotch Pig —s doing, and prices are 
nominal. Blooms are held firmly. A small lot of 
Charcoal sold at $65. Prices of Bar and Boiler 
Iron continue as last quoted. 

LEAD is dull. Sales of 150 pigs Virginia at 5jc 
P bb, cash. 

LEATHER—There is very little doing, as there 
is no demand, except for prime qualities of Spa- 
nish Sole and Slaughter, of which the stocks are 
now very much reduced. 

LUMBER has been very of 


uiet. Sales 


Southern Sap Boards at $12,50@14, and Spruce 


Joist at $12,25 @ M feet. Laths are dull at 
$1,20@1,30 BM. Pickets are not wanted. 

MOLASSES—The market has been extremely 
quiet, there being but little stock here to operate 
in. Sales of Cuba Muscovado at 32c, and Port- 
land Syrup at 27c, on time. 

SUGAR—The market has been quiet since our 
last notice, supplies having come forward rather 
more freely. Prices are firm, notwithstanding there 
has been less inquiry. Sales of 1200 hhds Cuba at 
73]@8jc, on time, and some Porto Rico at 83@ 2%. 

SEEDS—tThere is a fair demand for Cloverzeed, 
but the supplies come in slowly. Sales of 300 
bushels fair and prime quality at $5,25@5,50 ® 
64 ths. Timothy commands $2,25, and Flaxseed 
$1,65@ 1,68. 

SPIRITS—The stock of Brandy and Gin are 
quite moderate, but there is less inquiry. Prices, 
however, remain as last quoted. N E Rum sells at 
38@40c. Whiskey is scarce, but the demand for 
it hes fallen off. Sales of bbls at 28(@29c for Penne 
and Ohio; hhds at ST1@Me, and drudge at 27c. 

TALLOW—There has been but little inquiry. 
Sales of Country Rendered at 9c, and City at 9} 
9}c, cash. 

TOBACCO—Sales of 20 hhds Kentucky and 
Maysville Leaf on terms not made public. For 
some descriptions of fine manufactured prices have 
advanced 2@3c ® bb. 

WOOL—There has been a good demand for 
manufacturing, and prices are well maintained. 
Among the sales we notice about 250,000 fhs., in- 
cluding common at 33@38e; } blood at 37@38e; 
} blood at 40c, and full blood and fine at 43@47jc 
@ b, cash. Sey She 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 

Aug. 21.—BREADSTUFFS—The Flour mar- 
ket is unsettled and excited, with an advance. 
Sales of 1500 bbls. State at $4,80@5; Ohio 
$4,75@5,15, Southern $5,40@5,80. Wheat has ad- 
vanced 2@3c; 12,000 bushels sold ; Southern red 
$1,26@ 1,32; white $1,40@1,55; Western $1,25@ 
1,35. Corn—20,000 bushels sold; mixed is 2c 
higher; sales at 76@88c. Mess Pork heavy at 

17@17,10. Lard steady. Whiskey dull. 

COTTON—We quote as follows : 

New York CLAassisication. 
Uplands. Florida. Mobile. N.0. &Tex. 

104 10} 104 165 
Middling 12} 123 124 13 
Md’Ing fair 13} 13} 13} 133 

HOPS are selling at 8c for 1858's, and 6@7e for 
1857's. 


Ordinary 


Z@ ‘Good news, Belhoul,’’ said a wag of 
Balsora; ‘‘the caliph has appointed you gover- 
nor of all the apes and hogs in the kingdom.”’ 
‘Prepare, then,”’ replied Belhoul, ‘‘to obey 
my commands.’’ 

#4 Troe courage is the result of reasoning. 


A brave mind is always impregnable. Resolu- 


tion lies more in the head than in the veins, 
| and a just sense of honor and of infamy, of 


dle him out of his trumpet before he can make | several very small grains of gold, and several ' duty and of religion, will carry us further than 
| tons of exaggeration.”’ 


3 single toot.’’ 
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| all the force of mechanism.— Collier. 
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ST. LOUIS ROMANCE. 
Life of a Nobieman | 


Louis records the death | 
in that city, and in regard to his 


Baron Frederick Von Oecrtel, 
t | 


the most independent | 
, fell in love with a | 
determined to marry her. He. 
displeasure of his wealthy 

ing of the proposed ai- 

ted the young noble- | 

ae him from his doors. This 
en reverse exasperated and maddened the | 
lover, and bidding a silent farewell to the home | 
i without informing the | 
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of his affection, he bent his course to | 


On arriving here he joined the 

, and served ten years as a | 

‘that his bravery and true 

heroism on the fields of Mexico won the ad- 


miration of all who had opportunities to ob- | 


serve them. 

At the expiration of the ten years’ service, . 
he returned to Germany to ascertain how the | 
estate of his family was managed. He found 
= his parents were in their graves, and that 


pean aa and sisters, himself being wholly 
a and disregarded in the will. To | 
add to his dark fortunes, he ascertained that | 
the girl who was the innocent cause of his ruin | 
had married and moved away. Von Oertel’s 
mind had never fally recovered from the shock 
this intelligence had created. Wandering in 
reason, he returned tothe United States and 
came to St. Louis. Here he was prostrated by 
violent sickness for some months. When he 
convalesced, he found himself entirely des- ' 
titute of means. His pride was thoroughly | 
broken down, and, for a livelihood, the Baron 
actually took to selling ‘ bretzels,”? a kind of | 
pastry much in favor with the Germans. He 
continued in this paltry but honest business | 
for sixteen or eighteen years, and gained the 

lation of ‘‘ Bretzel Fritz.’’ 

ree years ago, having saved up the snug | 
sum of $900, and having met one of the oppo- | 


site sex in whom he thought he could confide, | 


and whom he believed would make him a good | 


and faithful wife, though she was several years | i 


his junior, Von Oertel was married. One day, | 
a few months afterwards, on going home with | 
his basket, he found that his wife had eloped | 
with a seducer, and not content with bringing | 
her husband to disgrace, had taken his money | 


was distributed equally among , 


* inital gy ute 
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DROPSY. 
A specific for this disease may be had in Jayne's 
, Alterative, as it has cured in almost every case in 
| whieh it has been used, 


Ceparsenc, Orankee Co., Wis., 
April 2%, 1858. 
Dr. D. Jarxe :— 


Dear Sir:—I am a stranger 
| to you, but cannot withhold my thanks for the 
i— benefit produced by your Alterative and 
anative Pills. The cure which I will relate has 
not been surpassed in the history of your Medicines. 
| A German lady, the wife of a miller in the Cedar- 
burg mills, was taken with Dropsy ; the first se- 
vere attack being about a fortnight after her ac- 
couchement. The physician who attended her was 
| called, and at the expiration of two weeks, pro- 
nounced her case hopeless, with defect in her Bia. 
,neys. Another was obtained—this one was san- 
| guine of curing her, but after two months daily 
attendance, his skill was baffled, and a third was 
called, but again with no effect. At this time, rhe 
was horrible to behold ; her face and head swelled 
to twice the natural size, ber body as large asa 
| barrel, and her limbs of a corresponding size ; her 
_ tongue was swollen and eaten vith lcers, prevent- 
ing her from taking nourishment except it was 
|} given ina teaspoon. This is but a feeble descrip- 
| tion of her appearance. My wife visited her, and 
aithough expecting to see her as described, the 


ae, and did not recover from the shock for seve- 
| ral days. At this stage she was — ho- 
| vering between life and death ; for three days her 
husband was constantly with her, expecting a dis- 
solution every moment. Although chided by the 
ysicians, I recommended your Alterative ; one 
ttle was taken with benefit, and this induced 


sight of the sufferer was such that she bnd to re- | 


. world to a greater degree than the asto 


, disease. 


_ and sree ias of any value about the house, | , 
leaving him in possession of a basket of bret- | them to continue. After taking three bottles, the 
zels and a dishonored heart. The old man, | *Wellings of the head and face began to abate; 


for he was now fifty-three years of age, quietly when six bottles had been used, the swelling of 
bore his new grief, and again, with perhaps 
an o yay ey on the false one, addressed 
himself to the one great task of his life—for- | 
getting. 
™ Bretzel Fritz’’ has been well known in St. 
Louis—a wrinkled, slow-paced, stooping old 
man, with his basket on his arm and rarely a 
~ smile on his face. In the last three years he 
has laid away $400, the profits of his little 
business. Yesterday he was buried, having 
been sick three or four weeks. Before he ex- 
pired he benevolently bequeathed his small 
possessions to the orphan children of a poor 
man well known to many of our citizens, who 
died about a year ago. And so ended the 
eventful career of Baron Frederick Von 
Oertel. 


Whose Wonx w It t—In the town of Hopkins, 


Whiteside County, Illinois, there is what is | 


termed an antediluvian well, whose existence 

. it will probably puzzle geologists and theorists 
to account for. The facts about the well, as_ 
related by a correspondent of a Chicago paper, 
seem to be these : 

Mr. Finch had occasion to dig a well, and the 
workmen having dug down about twenty-seven 
feet from the surface in the usual prairie soil 
came u a stratum of black, vegetable soil, 
containing the remains of wood in a tolerably 
good state of preservation, branches of trees re- 
sembling cedar, &c. Near the lower edge of 
this stratum the workmen came upon a wall, 


her person gradually reduced, and blotches ap- 
peared on her face, arms and legs; when one do- 
zen bottles had been taken, it brought out on her 
| legs lumps as large as a pigeon’s egg, which 
broke and discharged a watery humor, and at 
twenty-eight botties the disease appeared to 
be nearly eradicated, and the husband desired 
to discontinue the Alterative, on account of 
the expense; they continued to give it but only in 
sinall doses, when she again commenced swelling, 
as if the disease had resumed its full vigor, and 
doubts were entertained about effecting a cure. 


I however persuaded them to give full doses, and 
to try a week or two longer, which they did and 
the disease was egain subdued. The medicines 
was continued until forty-six bottles was taken to- 
| gether with sixteen boxes of the Sanative Pills. 
| And now, under the favor of a Divine Providence, 
| she is able to attend to her household duties, and 
shows as healthy an ee as in youth. I 
have thus narrated the 
good, and after expressing to you the heartfelt 
thanks of the one your medicines restored to health, 
| I remain, yours, respectfully, 
| JOHN DAY, 
} 
| 





M. E. Local Preacher. 


Ceparsure, Wis., April 26, 1858. 
Dr. D. Jarxe & Son: 

Gentlemen—I can sub- 
stantiate all the facts contained in the above certi- 
ficate. The physician who attended the person 
previous to the use of the Alterative, informed me 
that hereafter he would cheerfully recommend your 
medicine in cases of this kind. 


They became a and gave up all hope. . 


nest facts for the public | James B. Vanpom, to Miss Hannan A. Fiver, 


, J. E. King, B. W. Kuxe, M. D., 


| 


| 
{ 


ent lillies le 


ANOTHER CASE OF DYSPEPSIA. 


Batpwinsvitie, N. ¥., March 4, 1856. 
Dr. C. M. Jackson.— Dear Sir :—Having re- 


ceived great benefit from the use of Hoofland’s | 


German Bitters I think it my duty as a friend of 
mankind to let them know it. 
been afflicted with Dy a, arising from an 
affection of the Liver derangement of the 
stomach. I was under the care of the physicians 
of this vieinity, but obtaimed norelief. I was in- 
duced through the advice of @ friend, to com- 
menece the use of your Bitters, and took faithfully 
according to directions, three bottles, which en- 
tirely cured me, and I now find myself in as good 
health as I have ever enjoyed. 
Respectfully yours, JOHN C. QUEENES. 
Re for Hooffand’s German Bitters. Take no- 
ing else, and see that the signature of C. M. 
Sesleerle dn the of each bottle. These | 
Bitters are for sale by and storekeepers 
in every town and village in the United States, 
Canadas, West Indies and South America, at 75, 
cents per bottle. 


erect a 


MRS. CUNNINGHAM’S SUICIDE 
OG At 31 Bond Street would not startle the 


effect of Wood's Hair Tonic upon gray, dry, 

and thin hair. Try it, reader, and one bottle only 
will convince you that this articleis not to beclass- 
ed among the worthless nostrums of theday. Pro- 
fessor Wood himeelf is a living illustration of the 
value of his own article. He was gray at thirty 
years of age, and now his hair is as k and 
glossy as the raven’s wing. 

CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations, as 
several are already in the market, called by dif- 
ferent names. Use none unless the words (Prof. 
Wood's Hair Restorative, Depot St. Louis, Mo., 
and New York), are blown in the bottle. Sold by 
all Druggists and Patent Medicine dealers, also by 
all Fancy and Toilet Goods dealers in the United 
States and Canada. 


WHY WILL YOU SUFFER ’?—Dyszpepsia is a 
brief, but comprehensive term for the numerous 
diseases which affect the stomach, liver, and, in 
fact, the whole system. Until Dr. Greene dis- | 
covered the Oxygenated Bitters, medical science 
had exhausted itself in vain attempts to cure this 


PERRY DAVIS'S VEGETABLE PAIN KIL-, 
LER possesses virtue, which not only removes pain 
instantly, but regulates the stomach, gives strength, 
tone and vigor to the system. It is one of those 
medicines which is worth more than gold. Sold by 
druggists generally throughout the United States | 
and Canada. 





M ARRI AGES. 


OS Marriage notices must sdeage be accom- 
panied by a responsible name. 


_ —~2= 


At Hartford, N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1858, by the Rev. 
Professor of Phy- 
siology, in Fort Edward Institute, to Miss Exiza | 
A. Patmer, of the f r place. 

On the 14th instan¥, by the Rev. Geo. C. Arnold, 
Mr. Sauvet Saurte, of Bloomington, Ind., to Miss 
Axw Tay or, of Philadelphia. | 

On the 15th instant, by the Rev. Geo. Chandler, | 
Mr. Waker Kirk, to Miss ANNesteyna Hay- | 
MOND. 

On the 10th instant, by the Rev. M. F. Martin, | 
Mr. Cuarves Dacirt, to Miss Joszepainxe L. Dax- | 
DURAND. 

On the 12th instant, by the Rev. John C. Baker, 
Mr. Wituiam H. Fisuer, Jr. to Miss Kate Dv- 


| RANG, both of this city. 


On the 5th instant, by the Rev. J. C. Clay, Mr. | 
both of this city. 


_ DEATHS. | 





—— | 


o> Notices of Deaths | must abwaye be as accom- 
| pastes 7 a remnant name. 


On the 17th instant, pny wife of John McCar- 
ty, aged 27 years. 


On the 17th instant, Catuarixe, wife of John 
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I had for years 
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Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 


Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 
Double Column Advertisements—One dollar a | 
, line for every insertion. 


OF” Payment is required in advance. 





J. B. . LIPPINCOTT & co., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


I. 


CROOK'S AND SCHEM’S BATIN-ENGLISH 
SCHOOL LEXICON, on the basis of the Latin- 
German Lexicon of Dr. C. FP. y. ByG. 


R. Crooks, D. D., and A. J. Bebem, A. M. One| 
Price $3. 


Vol., Roya! Octave. 
It. 


FRENCH EXPLORATIONS TO 
NT TIME. Rev. Edward Duf- 
y of the Minnesota Historical | 
Svo., 628 pp. Price $3 


Il. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL — a By H. 
C. Carey. Im three volumes, 8vo. Price $2,50 | 


field N 
Society. One Vol.. 


per vol. The second volume of this work will be | 
| ready in a few days. 


IV. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, AUGUST 28, 


—— 


1858. — 
7 ‘JONAS - WHITCOMB’S 


REMEDY FOR 


ASTHMA, 


CATARRH, ROSE COLD, 


HAY FEVER, &. 


| all other appliances of medical skill had been aban- 


| doned by him in despair. In no case of parely | 
Asthmatic character, has it failed to give imme. | 
| diate dee AR a W's ead way peace | Anos of Cou en Ratan of CesRatae Be 
Within the past two years this remedy bas | 
ens it tn thousands of eases, with astonishing | 
It contains no poisonous or | 
uisToRY OF MINN injurious properties whatever, an infant may take | 
RARLIESY ESOTA, FROM THE '% y 


| and uniform saccess. 


| it with perfect safety. 


Prepared fiom 0 Gorman sesipe, chtalned ty the 
' jate Jonas Whiteomb, in Europe. It is well known | 
| to have alleviated this disorder in his case, a 


‘THE HASTERSORT OF THR A 


+ ee 
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THE 


| PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HISTORY 
i or 


NAPOLEON ‘THE THIRD, 


With Biographical Notices of his moat distinguished 
MINISTERS, GENERALS axp FAVORITES. 


SAMUEL M. SMUCKER, A. M., 


“Nicholas L, Emperor of Russia,”’ 
‘* Life of Alexander Hamilton,"’ 


intrertng and valuable work i embioh 
| oa wan Splendid Steel Plates, done by Mr. Sar 
tain, in his best style, including the 


The following certificates from gentlemen of the ' EM PEROR, THE EMPRESS, 


highest respectability, , furnish conclusive evidence of 


| the power of this Remedy :-— 
ASTHMA. 


i Unpana, Onro, April 3, 1858. 


Ma. Josgeru Buanett :—Dear Sir.—* * # # | 


QUEEN HORTENSE, 
| axo mun 
| COUNTESS CASTICLIONE. 


The work contains over 400 pages of close! 
' printed matter, and has been 


with 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE For twenty-five years I was afflicted with the Asth- | care from authentic sources, and furnishes : a 


UNITED STATES, from the adoption of the 


articles of Confederation to the close of Jackson's 
Administration. By Wm. Archer Cocke. 
volumes, 8vo. Price $2,50 per vol. 
ready. 

Vv. 


MIZPAH; PRAYER AND FRIENDSHIP. By 
Rev. a Loomis, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo.; 
$1,2 


Vol. 1 now 


Vi. 


GRANDMOTHER’S SCRAP BOOK ; OR, WES- 


In two | 


ma. I left New England and came to Ohio with | 
the hope of obtaining relief from a change of cli- 
| mate, which I partially realized, but as I became | 


| accustomed to this atmosphere my distress gredaal. | 
| hy returned. 


; 


| 


so was the effect of the remedy. 
I commenced its use four months since, was | 
| cured within one month, and have not had a re | 


amount of information in reference to the 
EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH, 


HIS COURT, 


AND 


My sufferings were indescribable, and with me | France under the Secend Empire, 


| Which is entirely new to American readers. This 
work is the only one, either in English or French, 
which boldly and accurately desoribes 


TERN GLEANER.—Carefully selected with a ‘turn of the disease, nor any symptoms of it since, | THE REAL CHARACT. 


| View to interest and instruct the young mind, and 


to inculeate the principles of morality. 


12mo. $1. 
VII. 


FLANDERS’S CHIEF JUSTICES; THE 
LIVES AND TIMES OF THE CHIEF JUS. | 
TICES OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE | 
UNITED STATES.—Comprising the Lives of | 
Joun Jay, Joun Rutrteper, Wittiam Cosnine, 


1 vol. 


| Otrver Exvuswortsa and Jonx MARSHALL, and | 


| = my general health has constantly improved. 
IRA A. BEAN. 


* 
ASTHMA. 


! THE PRIVATE MORALS, 
THE PUBLIC POLICY, f 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 


A distinguished Lawyer writes from Augusta, 


Maine, as follows :-— 


* * © * = 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price, $1, 25. 


J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


When I first commenced taking Jonas Whit. | 


| N. B.—We want active and energetic men in all 
comb’s Remedy for Asthma, I had been affected | 


a history of their Times from 1754 to 1835. 2 vole. | parts of the United States, as Agents for this and 


8vo. $5. 


O0>~ For sale by Booksellers generally—or will 
be sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
aug 28-3t 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 
NOW READY, 


AND FOR SALE BY 


ALL BOOKSELLERS and NEWSMEN. 


Price, 33,00 per annum ; 25 cents a number. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


employment, send at once for Mr. SEARS’ 
RCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Our Publica- 
tions are considered among the most saleable. 
Address, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
jly24-3m 181 William Street, New York. 


M AHAN’S 
REPORTS OF FASHION, 


| | eer TO READ THIS,—If you want 


with that disease nearly twenty years. 

the spasmodic kind ; 
quently sat up sixteen nights in succession. Soon | 
after tuking the Remedy I found an unaccustomed | 
relief; my health and strength began to improve ; 





very foundation of my disease is broken up, and 
that it will soon entirely leave me. 


ASTHMA. 


Letter from a Clergymam, 


Warpssoro, Vr., May 12, 1857. 

Mr. Burxett :—I take pleasure in stating the 
wonderful effects of ‘‘WHITCOMB’S REMEDY 
FOR THE ASTHMA,’ on my wife. She has 
suffered for years more than my pen can describe, 
with the spasmodic form of that terrible disease. I 
consulted numerous physicians of the highest cele- 
brity to little or no purpose. As often as ten or 
twelve times in a year, she was brought to the | 
very gates of death, requiring two or three watch- 
ers sometimes, for several days and nights in suc- | 
cession. 
every breath must be the last; we were obliged to 
| open doors and windows in mid-winter, and resort 
to every expedient that affection could devise to | 
keep her alive. At one time she was so far gone 





It is of other Popular Works, to whom we will pay 
in a bad attack I have fre- | 


I had gained twenty pounds in weight, and com- |. 
paratively no Asthma. It seems to me that the | 


At times, for hours, it would seem as if | 


the 

commission. Our list includes all the best 
| WORKS OF T. 8S. ARTHUR; also, ‘DR. 
| LIVINGSTONE’S TRA VELS AND EX- 
| PLORATIONS IN AFRICA,” SMUCKER’S 
| LIFE OF DR. KANE, &c., &c. Send for our 
| Has which is sent free. au2l-tf 


—_—— ee -_— 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 10 BO" BUYERS 1 


AGENTS WANTED 
Te form Clubs in Every Town and Village in 
the United States. 





| 
| 


To whom a larger commission will be given than 
can be had from any other house. New d 

tive catalogues (just issued) mailed free to any 
address, containing all the popular works of the 
day, classified in the following order :— 


Annuals and Presenta- and Travels, &c., 
Ju 


tion Books, 
ultural Works, Law Books, 
les, Prayer & Hymn | Musical Books, 
ooks, Miscellaneous Works, 
Biographical Works, Medical Books, 
Botanical Works, Natural History, 
Classical and Philosophi- Odd Fellowship & Free- 
cal Works, masonry, 
Cookery, Domestic Eeo- Poetical Works, 
Phsachegionl Works, 


nomy, &e., 
| Dictionaries and Lexi-| Religious, Biblical and 
logical Works, 


cons, 
| School Books, 


Fietion, (Works of) 
‘Geographical Books, _| Scientific Works, 
| Sporte and Partimes. 


German Books, 








Will be issued September Ist. 
made of flat stones, which, upon examination, cmiacteniios linet 


Dorsen, aged 41 years. 
was soon found to be circular, and of about the 


that her physician could not count her pulse. At | 
On the 17th instant, Reta, wife of Robert Croft, | 


Yours, respectfully, | length I heard of ‘‘ WHITCOMB’S REMEDY,’’— 


CG Send ed a Catalogue. Address 
WM. VOI ENITZ, Agent. 





size of an ordinary well. One side of this wall 
was found to be about a foot and a half higher 
than the other. It was also found that the 
workmen had not dug down exactly over the 
newly discovered well, but a few inches aside. 
They pursued their investigations and found 
that the well was eight to ten feet deep, and 
built in a substan manner. It was filled 
with the black, vegetable soil, and remains of 
cedar found at the top of the well. Upon 
clearing ont this soil and muck, there was 
abundance of good water. 

There was also found in the bottom of the 
well about enough stone to make the top of 
the wall of equal height. The soil exterior to 
the wall was entirely different from that in the 
interior, resembling somewhat the soil overly- 
ing the three feet of black, vegetable soil. 
Upon this old wall the workmen built their 
new wall. We should have gone down into 
the well to see for ourselves, but the recent 
rains had filled the well with some ten feet of 
water. 

The foregoing facts are vouched for by men 
who were in the well and examined it — 
the new wall was laid, and immediately 
the rubbish was removed from the old aug 


je@ The more true merit a man has, the 
more does he he applaud it in others. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 
Correctep ror THe Saturpay Eveyixe Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 


The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 
on Saturday last. The market closing firm. 
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The Alterative is prepared only by Dr. D. Jayne 


the United States. augl4-3t 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


Correcrep rok THE Satcrpay Eventxe Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 
Philadelphia, August 21, 1858. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Georgia. 
Solvent banks dis | Solvent banks 
Relief notes } dis Sours CaRoLina. 
Crawford & Tioga no sale | Solv bks 1 dis 
Shamokin 10 dis ALABAMA. 
New Jersey. Solv bks 
Solv bks par to } dis MISSISSIPPI. 
DELAWARE. All bks uncertain 
Solv bks par to } dis Louisiana. 
MARYLAND. Solv bks 
Baltimore + dis 
| Solv bks } to j dis 
New York. 
| Solv bks par to } dis 


MAINE. 
wa ~~ bks } dis 
New Hampsaire. 
Solv bks } dis 
VERMONT. 
Solv bks 
ConNeECTICUT. 
Solv bks } dis 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Solv bke } dis 
Ruopg Isianp. 
Solv bks 
Vireinia. 
Solv bks 1 dis 
Dist. or CoLumBia. 
| Solv bks 4 dis 
Nortn CAROLina. 
Solv bks 1} to 2 dis 


On1o. 
Solv bks 
Kentucky. 
Solv bks 
INDIARA. 
State bank 
ILLINOIS. 
Solv bks 
Missouri. 
Solv bks 
TENNESSEE. 
Old banks 
MICHIGAN. 
Solv bks 
WISconsin. 
Solv bks 
Texas. 
Commercial and Ag- 
ricultural bank, 
Galveston 
CANADA. 
Solv bks 


1 dis 





1} dis 
} dis 


2 dis 





5 dis | 





1} dis 


Correcrep WEEKLY. 
JONES’ SALOONS, 727 and 729 Arch Street, 
MEATS. 


Beef. 
| Roasting rib, @ B® 12 al4 
| Sir.oin stea 14 al6 
um ‘Y * ald 
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Mutton. 


reast a eck 6ia 8 
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Penguce, fresh 
.0g, each 
Cutlet 
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8 + | Sweetbread, each 
| Liver, 1) 5a 
bred" Mer vv» ! "Por *. 


4 ais ly 
downs FFs, b 
75 om uit | Feet, set 


ers quarter . 
r ’ 
Chop, h “0 Sie \ Lard. “. 
Ca Ves head, each 25 aS? | ale iced 
ogna sausages 
VEGETABLES. 
2 * 5 | Carrete, donee 


1,008 


| Lettuce, @ head 
Onions @ rope 
Bermuda potatoes, 

& basket 1,25 bus 

New pot'siN J), ants, each, 
bas 1 Femmes. baskt ot ieee 


Onions, 
Bex p 


pre 
+ | Squashes, F yk 
87 al 2 | Cabbages, @ head 
FRUIT. 
2,00a2,50 | Cantelopes 
25 a3l_ | Huckelberries @ qt 
basket S$itac’ | B ackberries 
ons S7jasa | 
POULTRY AND GAME. 


8s Chick Chickens, # 
cue icons, Y Sqb Pig’ns, pair 


Sweet potatoes fh 
Corn, @ basket 


, Apples, & bkt 
} y hf pk 
, Peaches 

Waterm 


8 al2 
12 


10 al2s 
30 a8? % a3? 
Cc fiekens, @ pair 75 ai.25 
SHELLFISH. 
Oysters ( Absecom) N Y do, #@ bbl, 19,00 13,00 
bike Sats | Ts scraping (Chee & 
Do, w™M 16,00a20,00 Dei) 6.00 38,00 
Morris River Cove, Lobsters, ty 
M 10,00 a'2,00 | C'ams, 2,a2, 0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SlaS5)6 6Salt)3« do, B 

14 a0 Mackere 

16 ai8 | Sm‘kd Herring, uenes 

528 | lioney, 

4a6 | Smearcase, cake 
124 | Salmon 
e | Sheep A 


Butter. b ul 
Ro “ 10 
Regs, doz 6 
Sond fish 2 ads 
Dry Cod 

Hx ibut, 


25 a3! 
B ve Fish, 


2 
is | 


| & Son, and may be had of their agents throughout | 


aged 20 years. 
On the 16th instant, ChaARLEs Battz, aged 41. 
On the 16th instant, Harriet, daughter of Mi- | 
chael and the late Mary Mathers, aged 19 years. 
On the 16th instant, Tazopoxe ScuRrEineEn, aged | 


| 75 years. 


| 


On the 16th instant, Wittiam Hewett, aged 


| 30 years. 


On the 16th instant, Joun Baker, aged 81. 
On the 15th instant, James P. Proctor, aged 


| 36 years. 


1 dis | 
1 to 5 dis | 
1 dis | 


1 dis | 
1 dis | 
| Warehouse 229 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
1 dis | 
3 dis | cited, and great care taken in filling them. | 
1} dis | 
10 dis | 


FROM $2,00 TO $10,00 PER DAY | 


men, young and old, wanted, to engage in its sale, | 
| in every Town and County in the Southern and 


9 | 


¥ b 
| Com pots, bus ii. } 


8 alo matled free to 


> | J. H. Prestox. 


a 


On the 15th instant, Mrs. Mary Hewett, aged | 
| 49 years. 
On the 14th instant, Arcuisatp E. Fuuver, 
aged 71 years. 





GENTS WANTED for “ The City of the 

A Great King’’—the most superb work on 

erusalem ever issued, $3,50; and Hadji i in Syria, 
75 ets. J. CHALLEN & SON, Philada. 


TO DEALERS IN OIL CLOTHS. 


The Subscriber, having superior facilities for 
manufacturing FLOOR, TABLE, STAIR and 
CARRIAGE OIL CLOTHS, is now prepared to | 
offer great inducements to buyers from all parts of 
the country. A large stock always on hand. 





THOMAS POTTER, Manufacturer. 
N. B.—Orders from all parte of the couniry soli- | 


au2&-2m 


RARE CHANCE. 


SASILY REALIZED. | 


AN HONORABLE BUSINESS. 


| 


| Capital Required, only $1,50 to $15. | 


| PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 


A New Article (Patented) of use in every Fami- | 
| ly, Manufactory, Store, and Office. Men and Wo- 


Western States and Territories. Send for a Cir- 


| cular, or a in pefson to 
eg, Loin Choe” Be alo | pply Pe 


S. J. BESTOR, | 


Manufacturer and Wholesale Dealer in Watches | 
and Jewelry, 

No. 33 South Third Street, Philadelphia. | 
au2l-tf | 


| Four samples sent free by mail on receipt of $1. 


VES VVVYBVE 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Our new Descriptive Catalogue, of sixty octavo | 
| pages, embracing a larger collection and beiter | 
variety of Standard, Historical, Biographical and | 
Miscellaneous Books than that of any other book- | 


| selling establishment in the country ; also, contains 


greater inducements than ever before offered ; 
any address. Send for a Catalogue. | 
EVANS & CO., Publishers, 

617 Broadway, New York City. 
D. W. Evans, 
jly31-eow8t 


\ TRANGE ANNOUNCEMENT !—-The 
whole Art of Conjuring made easy, with full 
instructions for performing nearly 200 Wonderful 
Tricks, Feats of Hocus-Pocus, Sleight of Hand 
and Legerdemain. This book will be sent to any 
person for 25 cents. Address J. F. JAGGERS, 
It Cc alboun, Illinois. 


ee = zt x } 


gage as "Agents, Local or Travelli 
pleasant and light business, which realizes 
day, clear of expenses. Address 
WILLIAM EARL, Franklin 5t., 
New York City. 


ina 
per 


au2l-4¢ 


The utility this work has obtained throughout 


It 
| contains over Sixty minutely accurate Diagrams, 


the world, is a guarantee of its excellency. 


among which is the Uniform of a Captain U. 8. A. 
The plate contains twenty-two figures of most 
elaborate finish. In accordance with the expressed 
desite of the friends of the late Lieut. Washington 
L. Mahan, who perished in Mexico, we have pre- 
sented a full length portrait of him in full dress 
military costume, according to the latest Army 
alterations. Also an accompanied portrait of Ma- 
| jor Thomas E. Tilden, of New York, a celebrated 
tailor. 


TERMS—System and Colored Plates $8 per 
annum, $1 off for advance payment. System and 
Uncolored Plates $5 perannum. Colored Plates 
$3 per year; Uncolored $2 per year; the plates 
are accompanied with pamphiet and pattern sheet. 

F. MAHAN, 
No. 7120 Chestnut St. 

Editors copying the above will receive a mag- 

nificent Colored Plate of Fashions. It 


AGENTS WANTED, 
In every County in the United States, to gell the 
VERY BEST BOOKS Published in the the Coun- 
try. A small capital only is required, and a profit 
of from $3 to $5 per day can be realized by indus- 


trious, persevering men. 


Our Publications are useful, interesting and in- 


| structive, commanding large sales wherever offered. 


For full particulars, address 
LEARY § GETZ, Publishers, 


| ond8-Sm No. 224 North Second Street, Phila. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 


T. 8. ARTHUR and 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


Two Volumes a year, commencing in July and 
January. 
The best family Magazine.— Miss. -— 
Should adorn the table of every lady.—Fort 
| Plains Reg. 
No mother should be without it.—Shelbyville 
News. 
A messenger of things pure and lovely.— Barn- 
stable Patriot. 
TERMS—$2 a year. Two copies, $3. 
Single numbers for sale by Periodical Dealers. 
T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 
323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BOOK AGENTS! 


WANTED, to sel! RAPID SELLING, Valuable 
| aang Works, at LOW PRICES, WITH INTERESTING 
NTENTS, and Superbly Colored Plates. For 
circulars, with fell lars, apply, if you live 
er to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau Street, New 
; if you live West, the same, RII Main &t., 

| Cineianat mb15-tf 


ag ‘vm £ 


\ 
| LEG 
\ a of SRL 
<~—PHILADELPHIAS*S 
This ARM and HAND are so perfect imitations 
of nature that the wearer's loss is quite unnoticed 


The joints of the elbow, wrist, fingers and thumb | 
are all yracefully moved by elastic tendons, and | 


Epitgep rt 


jly17-8t 


rendered useful to the utmost extent. 


THE PATENT LEG has been in use 12 years, 
and the inventor has received (over all competitors) | 
fifty most honorary awards from distinguished and 


disease. I keep it constantly on hand—and though 
it has not cured her, it has done wonders in the 
way of relief. Iam a Methodist clergyman, sta- | 
tioned here. I shall be happy to answer any in- 
quiries respecting her case, and you are at liberty | 
to make any use of the foregoing facts that will be- | 
nefit the afflicted. Yours, very truly, 
KIMBALL HADLEY. 


ASTHMA. 


Lewistox, Apri 22, 1858. 
Messrs. Josern Burxett & Co. :—Gentlemen,— 


the Asthma, and last fall and first of the winter I | 
was so sick that I was unable to work for four 
months. Three months ago I was induced to buy 

a bottle of Whitcomb’s Remedy. It has done me 
much good. 


the Remedy. Yours, with respect, 


HOSEA B. RIPLEY. 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY 


Is prepared only by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., 
27 Central St., Boston, 
And sold by all Druggists. 
For sale in 


New York, by HEGEMAN & CO. 
SCHIEFFELIN BROS, 4 CO. 
Philadelphia, by HASSARD 4 CO. 
FREDERICK BROWN. 
Baltimore, by hh H. BROWN & BROTHER. 
PO 


P. POLK. 
Chicago, by J. H. REED & CO. 
Cincinnati, by J. D. PARK. 
St. Louis, by HENRY PETTES & CO. 
Louisville, Ky., by SUTCLIFFE & HUGHES. 
New Orleans, by SYME & PROVAN. 
Augusta, Ga., by PLUMB & LEITNER. 
Savannah, by A. A. SOLOMAN 4 CO. 


22D cme Sm EVER 
subseri 


new DOUBLE THREAD T SEWING MACHINE, | 
that is not inferior to the best in the market, offer 
State and County Rights for sale on such terms as 


engage in the Sewing Machine business. This 
machine is new in every respect. It will sew every 
kind of fabric, from stout leather to fine muslin, | 
ab ane Ses a eee eae” & 
eminently worthy the attention 


Address FETTER 4 CO. Oo. 
wng 21-tf 31 8. Sixth 8t., Phileda be 





ONDERFUL! 
Full instructions, by which @ person c@m mas- 


tice ; sent to any 
person not satis 
lt 


by mail for 25 cents ; 
money refunded. Address | 
J. Pr. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ill. 





GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, for 
a new article that sells like hot cakes. 
| gentleman buys it. Samples, with partiontons, | 
| sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address 
aul4-3t PETTEE & CO., Camberland, Md. 


scientific societies in the principal cities of the | 


| world; among which are the 
the Wor.ip’s Exasisitioxs in 


at Mepas of 
pox and New 


TANTED, 50 YOUNG MEN, to en- York. Nearly 3,000 limbs in daily use, and on} est Inks of every kind and 


_ increasing patronage indicate the 

mers Patent’ has given. 
Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gratis | 

to every applicant. B. FRANK PALMER, 
oc10-ly 376 Chestnut St., Philada. 


OF THE FAMOUS 61 and $5) 
RECIPES to make the best and cheap- 


ge of every | 


200 


tion ‘“Pal- | deeeription—Cider without Apples—Best Honey— | 


| Seeret Art of Catching 
to Make Money, dc., 
Address 
aul4-3t 


Fish—Arts—Secrete—Wa 
&&., all sent for only $1, | 
A. 8. POTTER, 


it acted like a charm: it enabled her to sleep | 
quietly in a few minutes, and nearly broke up the | 


For the last seven years I have been troubled with | 


I have had but one slight attack of 
it for six weeks, which was checked by one dose of | 


One Dollar per Bottle. 


ries ot a a cae 


—THE BEST $25 SEWING MA-. 
INVENTED. The 
obtained letters patent for a 


to make it the best inducement ever presented to | 


WONDERFUL :!— 


a | 


Steamburgh, Pa. | 


G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 
jel9-3m 430 Chestant St., Philada., Pa. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT of 
Ar WATCHES and JEWELRY, 
| at greatly reduced prices. SILV 
WARE in great variety, warranted equal to coin. 
| All orders by mail prompay attended to 
SSIDY 4 BALL, 
| je5-tf No. 2S Beuth Gocend 6t., Philada. 


| FURNITURE. 
PRI ERA REDUCED. 
LARGEST AND MOST SELECT ASSORTMENT 


‘FIRST CLASS CABINET WARE 
IN THE UNION, 

S@4 WALNUT STREET, 
| Opposite Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
GEORGE J. HENKELS, 


benconees cme A of bated Chestnut Street. 


'. MOTHERS! 
‘MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 


Don't fail to procure Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
| Syrup for Children Teething. It has no equal on 
| earth. et ee ee 
| ing, by softening the gums, reducing all infam- 
tion il ala all pan, and is war Lo 

the bowels. ae ee it, ae St it 

| rest to yourselves, 

; infants. 


never-failing success im millions of cases. 
Sure wo he oe relief to infants suffering 


| Millions of bottles are sold every year in the 
United States. It is an old and well-tried remedy. 
PRICE ONLY 26 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


oa” None unless the fae-cimile of 
| oltris a PRRRING, Mow York, lace the out. 


“— ee 
b abet. W. DYOTT & SONS, Philedel- 
gulo, and ty Draggicts the world. 
mage 
is _s ONCE!) Por 25 cents st will tina 
21 Resipes, which formerly cost from $1 to 
Address 


| — warranted. 
H. R MARSH, Liteh6eld, Conn. 


_ 


DR. H- JAMES, 
THE RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 
Diecovered, while in the East Indies, a certain 

Asthma, 


j 


ter the art of Ventriloquism by a few hours’ —! 


on receipt of their names 
0. P. BROWN, Ne. 19 
aul44t 





AGENTS WANTED—To cell 
four new inventions. Agents have 
made over 000 on oue—better than all other 
' similar . Bend four stamps and get 80 


Mfy2ci EPHRALM BROWN, Lowell; Mace 


pews) = CORe Causzp. 


N, 
ity17-80. 12 Sefoth P Place, Boston 
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A‘APPERL POR ARE TO THE SEX- 
TANT OF THE OLD BRICK, MEBTINOUSE. 
BY A GASPER. 

——-} 
| The following appeal to a Sexton for pure air in 
the meeting house, should have a general cirouls- 
tion. The spelling is net very good, bat the argu- 
ment ts irresistible. It is from the Detroit Tri- 

dune -} 
© sextant of the mectinoase, wich sweeps 
And dusts, or is stpposed too' and makes fiers, 





And lites the gacs, and sumtimes leaves a screw. 

loose, | 
in wich case it smells orfal,—worse than lam-pile ; | 
And the Bel audtoles it when men dyes 
to the of sarvivin pardners, and sweeps | 


pathes ; 
And for the servases gits $100 per annum, 


Wieh them, ; deer, let om try it; 
Getin up befoar in all wethers and 


Kindlin fiers when the wether is as cold 

As vero, and like as not grean wood for kindiers ; 

i wouldn't be hired to do it for no some— 

But o Sextant! there are 1 kermoddity 

Wich's more than gold, wich doant cost nothin, 

Worth more than anything exsep the Sole of | 
Mann ' 

i mean pewer Are, sextant,i mean pewerAre' 





O it is plenty out o dores, so plenty it doant no 
What on sirth to dew with itself, but flysaboat | 


Seaterin leavs and bloin off men's hatts ; 
in short, its jest ‘‘fre as are’’ out dores. 
But o sextant, im owr ehurch its scarce as piety, 


gearce as bank bills when agints beg for mischuns, | the more he slapped and 
Wich same say is purty often (taint nothin to me, | 


Wat I give aint nothia to nobody) bet o scxtant, 
u shet 500 men, wimmen and children, 
Speshally the latter, up in a tite place, 

Some has bad breths, none aint 2 swete, 


Some is fevery, some is scrofilus, some has bad | 


teath, 
And some haint nene, and some aint over cleen ; 
But every 1 on em breethes in 4 out and out and 
in 


Say 50 times a minit, or 1 million and a half breths | 


Now how long will a church ful of are last at that | 


rate, 


I ask you, say 16 minits, and then wats to be did? | 


Why then they must brethe it all over agin. 


And then agin, and so on, till each has took it 


down, 


At least 10 times, and let it ap agin, and wats ther the attack was at all a preconcerted affair. 


more, 
The same individible dont have the privelidge 
of brethen his own are, and no ones else ; 
Each one mus take watever comes to him. 
O Sextant, doant you no our lungs is bellusses, 
To blo the fier of lif, and keep it from 


goin out; and how can bellusses blo without wind, | 


And aint wind ere? i pat it to your conschens. 
Are is the same to us as milk to babies, 

Or water is to fish, or pendlums to clox— 

Or roots and airbs unto an injun Doctor, 

Or little pils gnto an omepath, | 
Or boys to gurls. Are is for us to brethe, 


Its only cot we eant brethe no more—thats all. 
And now, o sextant, let me beg of you 
2 let a little are into our church. 
(Pewer are is sertin proper for the pews) 
And do it weak days and Sundays tew— ! 
It aint much trouble—only make a hole 
And the are will eam in of itself; 
(It luvs to eome in whare it can git warm ;) | 
And o bow it will rouze the people up 
And sperrit up the preecher, and stop garps, 
And yawns and figgits as effectooal 
As wind on the dry Boans the Proffit tells of. 
Looxixe ox Tus Baiout Sips.—Here is a letter | 
from a wife in Massachusetts to her husband in 
California. She don’t intend going through the | 
world with the blues : | 
** My Dear Husband :—As it is sometime since 
you left for California, I suppose you would be | 
glad to hear how we are getting along in your | 
absence. I am happy to say that we are en- | 
joying very good health on thewhole. Just at | 
present two of the boys have got the small pox. | 
Amanda Jane has got the typhus fever. Bet- | 
sey is down with the measles, Samuel got | 
hooked by a cow the other day, and little Peter 
has just chopped off three of his fingers with a 
hatchet, It is a merey he didn’t chop them all 
off. With these trifing exceptions we are all 
well and getting along nicely. You needn’t be 
at all anxious about us. I almost forgot tosay 
that Sarah Matilda eloped last week with a tin | 
pediar. Poor girl! She’s been waiting for the 
last ten years for a chance, and I’m glad she’s 
married at last. She needn’t have taken the 
trouble to elope thongh, for I'm sure I was glad 
enough to have her go. She was a great eater, 
and I find baked beans don’t go off near 80 fast 
now as they did. The way that girl would dip 
into pork and beans was 4 caution to the rest 
of the family. The cow took it into her head 
yesterday te rum away, which was very fortu- | 
nate, I'm sure, for the barn caught fire last 
night and was eonsumed. I was in hopes the | 
house would go, teo, for it’s very inconvenient, 
bat the wind was the wrong way, so it didn’t 


| DEEP VS. SHALLOW PLOUGHING. 





—A good story was | 


TRA 
told us lately, of a 
town of P-——, in Pennsylvania, which we 
shall take the Hberty @f reproducing. It ap- 
peara the minister has been wedded toa most 
worthy lady, whose first gift was a dowry of ten 
thousand dollars, with the prémise of as mach 
more upon the decease of her invalid parent. 
Shortly after marriage, while occupying the pul- 
pit, he chanced to give out a hymn, the fifth 
verse of which commenced : 


“Forever let my grateful heart.’ 


adding: ‘‘The choir will omit the fifth verse,” 
sat down with something like a nervous haste. | 
With curiosity excited at this conduct of their 
a tape smiled some as they 


“Forever let my grateful heart 
His boundless grace adore, 
Which gives ten thousand blessings now, 
And bids me hope for mere.” 





Ovs or Dasug. Wensrer’s Axacpores.—Web- | 
ster had an anécdote of old Father Searl, the 
minister of his boyhood, which has never been 
in print, and which is too good to be lost. It 
was customary to wear buck-skin breeches in 
cold weather. One Sunday morning in the au- 
tumn, Father Searl brought down his from the . 
garret ; but the wasps had taken possession of 
it during the summer, and were having a nice 
time of it in them. By dint of effort, he got 
out the intruders and dressed for meeting. | 
But while reading the Scriptures to the congre- | 
gation, he felt a dagger from one of the en- 
raged small-waisted fellows, and jumped 
around the pulpit slapping his thighs. But 

danced, the more they 
stung. The people ma him crazy, and 
| were in commotion as to what to do; but he 
| explained the matter by saying, ‘‘ Brethren, 
| don’t be alarmed; the Word of the Lord is in 
| my mouth, and the Devil is in my breeches !"’ 
Webster always told it with glee, to the minis- 
ters.— Boston Cor. Times. 


A Goop W rrsms.—Lawyer—Did the defendant 
knock the witness down with malice prepense ? 

Witness—No, sir; he knocked him down 
with a flatiron. 

Lawyer—You misunderstand me, my friend; 
I want to know whether he attacked him with 
any evil intent. 

Witness—Oh! no, sir; it was outside the tent. | 

Lawyer—No, no; I wish you to tell me whe- 


Witness—No, sir; it was not a free concert 
affair ; it was at a cireus. 


Corpartyersnip.—A colored firm in Newark, 
N. J., having suffered some pecuniary embar- | 
rassments, recently closed business, and the | 
senior member gave the following “ notis’’ to 
the public :— 

“De dissolution of co-parsnips heretofore re- 
sisting twixt me and Moses Jones, in de berber 
profession, am heretofore resolved. Pussons 
who ose must pay the inscriber. Dem what de 


| firm ose must call on Jones, as de firm is in- 
Wat signifies who preeches if i cant breethe ? 


Wate Pol? Wats Pollus? to sinners who are ded? | 
Ded for want of breth? why sextant, when we dye | 


solved. Licev Jonnson.”’ 





| Agricultural. — 








| moment they go below where the viough has 


POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


they are damaging themselves. They never 


Mr. Editor of the Post :— 

In walking over a field of eorn lately I saw 
some ploughing, or rather scratching up the | 
surface, to let the air get into the clover roots. 
Upon asking the owner of the corn—Mr. Jones 
—how many times he harrowed that sod before | 
planting corn, he replied: ‘‘ Why, sir, what | 
business is thatof yours how many times I | 
harrow my land?’’ ‘Oh, none, sir,’’I replied, | 
** but I think you might have harrowed it four 
times over, because I see it has not been at all 
ploughed.”” ‘Now, John,”’ he returned, 
** there’s no use of your trying to get through 
my skull anythingin the shape of deep plough- 
ing. Deep ploughing, sir! why I would not let 
a man gointo my field and jam the plough into | 
the ground tothe depth of eight or nine inches, if | 
he would do all the ploughing for nothing—no, | 
nor if he would pay me for ploughing.’’ ‘‘How 
deep do you plough, Mr. Jones?’’ ‘‘ Well,” 
answered Mr. Jones, ‘‘ 1 most ginerally plough 
my land three or four inches deep; I've had | 
some little experience in deep ploughing my- | 
self; I just thought this season I would try | 
deep ploughing ; I’d been reading a great lot of | 
trash, in the Posr, how that if a man ploughed 
deep, in a year or two he would be nearly rich. 
Well, one morning, about the first of May, I 
told my boys to go to ploughing out in the 
orchard; yonder is the orchard, now ; you can | 
see the difference in the corn from here. I told 
the boys to plough the side nearest the house the 
deepest, and I also went to the trouble of mark- | 
ing the rail, and told them where to plough to, 
and so I know there’s no mistake about it. | 
Now, John, it's about the middle of August, 
and the corn is up between five and six feet | 
high, (that which I planted where I ploughed | 


receive much injary. Some boys broke into , *aller) and the other where I was foolish enough | 


the orchard the other day and stripped all the 
fruit-trees. I am very glad of it, for if they 
hadn’t I presume the children would have 
made themselves sick by eating too much fruit. | 
Hoping yeu enjoy yourself in California as 
Well as we do at home, | remain your affec- 


A Nervous Travener.—Travelling over a 
western railroad, seated in a baggage car, 
quietly smoking a ‘‘gentle Havana,’’ a ner- 
vous individual entered the oar, and com- 
menced everhanling the baggage. The beg- 
gage-master, after eyemg him a moment, ac- 
costing him with— 

‘What's wanting, air !’’ 

**T am looking for my trunk," demurely an- 


to mind the papers is not near as large. Sup 
pose we go over and look at my other piece, and 
when you see it with your own eyes, you will | 
never bother my ears any more, about deep | 
ploughing.”’ ‘Mr. Jones, I will go over with | 
you right away.”’ So across lots we started, he 


all the time blowing up the Newspaper Editors, 


and concluding by saying that he believed he 
would stop the Pos, for the damage it had al- 
ready done him ; at this rate it would in a few 
years ruin him. 
About this time we had got over the last fence 


and were in the corn-field ; I soon cast my eyes 
over the corn-field, and sure enough the side 


nearest the house was the poorest. ‘‘ Now, 


Mr. Jones,”’ I said, ‘‘are you sure you told your | 


boys to plough that side of the field nearest the 


popular preacher in the , 


us to plough the side of the field the farthest from 


| claimed at once. 


| eyes first on his boys, then on the corn, then on 


| him towards his house. 


| his beys for ploughing up the yaller dirt. 


| bing up the earth to let the grass grow! 


| these last thirty or forty years. 


soon as you go belew the depth of six inches, 


| pretend to say that deep ploughing is beneficial | 


| to plongh—not letting the idea once into their | 
| but they soon lose their efficacy, because after 
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Mus Srovr.—‘‘ The worst of letting one’s Back Hair down is, that it makes the young 


men stare so.’’ 


[Miss Stout is in a state of blessed unconsciousness as to who the young gentlemen really 


are gazing at.] 





depth of eight or nine inches, and almost killed | 
my horses, besides completely ruining my 
corn.’ 

By the time friend Jones had uttered these 
last words the boys were at the fence where we 


started into the corn-field. ‘‘ Now, boys,”’ said | 


' Jones, ‘‘ I merely called you to prove what I’ve | 


just been saying to John ; you remember, boys, 
Itold you to plough that side of the field nert 
tothe house thedeepest don’t you’?’? “Oh, no! | 
father!’’ they both exclaimed at once, ‘‘you told 


the house thedeepest, so that nobody would see 
the corn as they passed along the road!’’ | 
‘“* Boys, don’t jest, but tell me the truth—did 
you plough the side next to the house the shal- 
lowest’’? ‘* Yes, sir, we did!’’ they both ex- 
His very hair stood straight 
—he drew himself up in a heap, and cast his | 


me. Any person that could have seen him a 
little way off, would have thought he had a 
half-dozen humble-bees in his pantaloons, and 
every one of them doing his best to drive him | 


| out of the corn-field. 


While all this hitching and twisting was go- | 
ing on, and his boys and I were laughing, | 
happened to turn my head away, and upon 
looking around the next minute, | saw farmer | 
Jones walking off as fast as his legs could carry 

Never since then, | 
have I heard any more fault being found with | 


And how many farmers, like farmer Jones, | 
go along on the root-hog system, merely grub- | 
In 


fact I know a great many farmers who think the 


' 


gone these twenty or thirty years, that moment 


once stop to reason about the matter, but keep 
on the same old course they have pursued for 
I have heard 
people say in regard to deep ploughing, that as 





then you plough up the soil where the crops 
have rooted for the last generation, and the 
crops will die, because they have no place to root! ! 

Notice a field that has been ploughed deep in 
the time of a drought, and see what your corn 
will do. Then, on the other hand, notice your 
shallow-ploughing neighbor’s corn, and see the | 
contrast—the lands being both of one quality. 





| I have seen pieces of corn in time of a drought | 


—one ploughed four or five inches deep, and | 
the other about ten or eleven inches, and have 


| seen one roll up and seem to be dead, while the 


I don’t | 


other was hardly affected in the least. 


to all kinds of soil, but to any soil that has a | 
clay bottom, deep ploughing will be a benefit. | 
To a soil that is subject to a shell bottom, deep 
ploughing is of little or no use. | 
And yet how many people at the present day | 
will not believe that deep ploughing is any 
benefit to the soil! They argue that it com- 
pletely kills a team, and that it takes too long 


heads that one acre well ploughed is worth a 
dozen half-ploughed. The quantity is what a | 
great many people look after—not the quality. | 
If they send their team out into the field, and | 
their team turns over two acres of land in a 
day, (deep enough to raise turnips on,) then 
they seem to be perfectly satisfied, not know- 
ing that if they had half an acre well ploughed, 
it would be better in the long run than to have | 
the two aeres scratched over. 

And now, farmers, let me persuade you to 
try one of your fields—say one that has a red- 
dish clay bottom, if you have it—if not, try 
one that has a white clay bottom ; plough it from 
eight to ten or even twelve inches deep, and be- 
fore ploughing give a good coating of manure. 

If your land is quite low, and often too wet 
to plough early in the Spring, I counsel Fall 
ploughing. Plough any time after the first of 
October, and from then on till the first of No- 


manure to every load of dirt—I mean first a 
course of manure, then a course of dirt, till you 
get enough to cover the field you have just 
ploughed up for corn. Or if you have not any 


_ manure in your yard just at that time, draw it 


out in a heap in the field sometime along in the 
Winter (the earlier in Winter the better,) and 
sprinkle to each load about four or five quarts 
of plaster. 

About the first of May the following Spring, 


. draw the heap of manure out, and spread it on 


the field, and follow after, ploughing it in with 
a one-horse plough, until you have ploughed 
the whole of the manure in. There is no need 
of ploughing the manure @n more than four or 
five inches deep. Let it lie untii you get ready 
for planting. 

Just before you are ready to plant with corn, 
give it about two harrowings; harrow both 


| times lengthwise if it makes your land smooth 


enough ; if not, harrow once lengthwise and 
once crosswise. 

Then get a sled and furrow out your field, 
make the furrows about three and a half feet 
apart; never use a plough to furrow with un- 


| less your soil is very strong or stumpy. 


I have seen people plough their land about 
four or five inches deep, and take a plough and 
furrow it out within an inch of the bottom 
where it was ploughed ; then plant their corn, 
and the first rain that came would wash it al- 
most to death, letting alone its having a good 


| solid bottom to root in!! 


Pay no attention whatever to the plough 
when you want to furrow; the time for the 
plough to be used is when you want the land 
ploughed for corn—and after it is up. In fact 
I would not let a man so furrow a field of corn 
ground for me if he would do it for nothing— 
no, nor if he would pay me for it. 

The advantages of sleds for furrowing are 
very great. In the first place, you are apt to 
get your corn planted straighter, which is of 
great importance when you come to plough the 
corn; you are more apt to get the corn nearer 
to the top of the ground; you are more apt to 
get the rows truer in width, which is very im- 
portant; and in nine cases out of ten there is 
no need of any hoeing—a job which every per- 
son likes to get clear of when he can. And 
now let me persuade you to try one acre of low 
land the coming Fall, according to the direc- 
tion I have given you. You will find the frost 
will loosen up your clayey soils, and make 
them like loose knolls. 

If any one tries the above directions and 
doesn’t succeed within two or three crops, 
send me word and I will move out of Jersey. 

A JERSEY FARMER. 


To Desrroy Rat.—The only approved me- 
thods are to employ tar around their holes and 
runs, and if possible to catch one of the enemy, 
tar him well and let him go; or soto balance 
the top of a barrel that it will turn easily, and 
deposit the vermin in water. 

The iron wire cage traps, and the common 
hutch traps, are sometimes useful in houses, 


one or two rats are caught, the others find out 
that it is a dangerous machine, and do not go 
into it. The traps then do more harm than 
good, because the rats smell the bait, come to 
it from all parts, and, as we have seen, news 
flies quickly among them, you get your neigh- 
bors’ rats as well as your own into your premi- 
ses. They play around the bait, but do not go 
into the trap; then, being hungry, both the 
strangers and the original rats of the place 
begin foraging about, and make holes in the 
corn-bins, cupboards, &c. The same thing 
holds good with the fly-papers; it is true you 
catch some of the flies, but you get double 
your share of flies in the room, as they are at- 
tracted by the poison placed for them. 


Vaytitatine Hay Stacka.—The British farm- 
ers have a method of ventilating their hay, oat 
and barley stacks, which we may frequently 





vember: or even till the middle of November, 
if the Fall is not too wet. 


| adopt with advantage; and in stacking corn- 


Give’ pi Eel a qhet gitalitds ton o | stalks, it would be almost beneficial. They fill 


ploughed, get a good pair of stout Double Scotch 
Harrows, and give the land two good harrow- 


ings, or else get a three-cornered harrow with 
about nine er ten iron teeth and about as many 7 


twelve inches deep; and after you get it | a large bag, 3} feet high, and » inches in ai 
| ameter, with straw, and place it vertically in 


the centre of the stack, putting the barley, oats 


or hay, whichever it may happen to be, around 
it. As the stack rises, they lift the bag; and 
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Prerr Trem of tee Victsrry or Baxsrarpa.— | 


It would be well if farmers would surround 
their barnyarda, barns, and pig-pens with fruit 


trees. Such trees bear abundantly, and heavy | 
crops of plums can often be obtaimed in such | 
places, as the stung f_uit is sure to be picked | 


up and devoured as soon as it falls, thus pre- 
venting the increase of the curculio, Apples, 
pears, cherries, and all other fruits, do well for 
the same reason, and they are also provided 
with a plentiful amount of liquid manure from 
the drainage of the barn and barnyard. Next 
fall or spring recollect this, and plant some 
trees.—Ohkio Farmer. 





Homwe-Mape Fies.—Will you encourage home 


manufactures so far as to publish these recipes ? | 


Pare and core pears, peaches, or quinces, 
(or tomatoes:) make a syrup, flavored with 
lemon-peel. Boil the fruit till done, then drain 
it through a colander, and spread on dishes ; 
place in the sunshine, orin a moderately heated 
stove, till nearly dry; sprinkle with leaf su- 
gar; dry a little more; then pack them in 
boxes, and putin a cool place. Figs made in 


this way are considered superior to real im- | 


ported figs. When tomatoes are used, they 
should be the straw-colored fig tomatoes.— 
Luty, in Zion's Herald. 

To Remove Mipew From Ciorume.—Take 
soap and make it thin enough to rub into the 
cloth well, then lay it in a hot sun for two or 
three days. If one application is not enough, 
wet it again. You will find it a sure method to 
take stains of any kind from white cloths.— 
Rural New Yorker. 

To Destroy Bros.—Bugs cannot stand hot 
alum water. Take two pounds of alum, bruise 
it and reduce it nearly to powder; dissolve it | 
in three quarts of boiling water, létting it re- 
main in a warm place till the alum is dissolved. 
The alum water is to be applied hot, by means 
of a brush, to every joint and crevice. Brush 
the crevices in the floor of the skirting-board, 
if they are suspected places. Whitewash the 
ceiling, putting in plenty of alum, and there 
will be an end to their dropping from thence. 

Iy-Growive Tos-Nau.—-In order to save the 
surgeon a job for an in-growing toe-nail, do not 
cut away the offending corner of the nail, as is 
usually done, very short, but cut a notch in 
the centre, quite down to the quick, and keep 
the notch there until the difficulty is cured, 
which will sometimes be with the first cutting. | 
The philosophy of the remedy is, that the cut 
breaks the arch, and naturally changes the 
curvature of the nail, and makes the corners 
turn up instead of down. Another remedy is 
prescribed by a lady correspondent of the Hart- 
ford Courier, who had a daughter who had snf- ' 
fered for years from a similar affliction. She 
had consulted several physicians, and had 
finally arrived at the point where the doctors 
said the toe must be cut off, or the nail torn 
off, to save life, when this simple but sure , 
remedy was applied, and in a very few days the 
cure was complete. The remedy was simply ' 
blue vitriol, a small quantity mixed with an | 
equal quantity of burnt alum, pulverized and 
sifted through muslin. If the toe is ulcerated, | 
first wash it with Castile soap suds, and then | 
apply the powder two or three times a day. 

A Gresy-Cors Lruxvry.—The Easton Express | 
publishes the following recipe for a novel ! 
luxury for the green-cOrn season:—Take a 
dozen or two ears of corn, the sweet varieties | 
preferred, husk, and, without boiling, grate off | 
the grains. Stir into this two table-spoonsful of ! 
flour for every dozen ears, and also an egg, pre- 
viously well beaten, and a little salt, and a very | 
little sugar. If the corn be sweet, about two _ 
table-spoonsful to every dozen ears. Let the 
whole be well stirred, and baked in a greased 
tin pan for an hour, in a hot oven. Then eat 
with fresh butter or cream. 

Diarkna@a.—At the present season, the fol- 
lowing from Dr. Hall’s Journal of Health, is 
worthy of consideration : 

Diarrhoea is a very common disease in sum- | 
mer time. Cholera is nothing more than ex- 
aggerated diarrhwa. When a man has died of 
diarrhoea, he has died of cholera, in reality. | 
It may be well for travellers to know that the 
first, the most important, and the most indis- 
pensable item in the arrest and cure of loose- 
nees of the bowels is absolute quietude, on a 
bed. Nature herself always prompts this by | 
The next thing 
is to eat nothing but common rice, parched like 
coffee, and then boiled, and taken with a little 
salt and butter. Drink little orno liquid of any | 
kind. Bits of ice may be eaten and swallowed | 
at will. Every step taken in diarrhea, every 
spoonful of liquid, only aggravates the disease. 
If locomotion is compulsory, the misfortune of 
the necessity may be lessened by having a 
stout piece of woollen flannel bound tightly 
around the abdomen, so as to be doubled in| 
front and kept well in its place. In the prac- 
tice of many years we have never failed to no- | 
tice a gratifying result to follow these obser- 
vances. 


disinclining us to locomotion. 


Narotgon’s Lerrers.—A Paris correspondent | 
of the Literary (Gazette, says:—‘‘I have been | 


afforded an opportunity of examining many of | 
the letters of Napoleon which are to figure in | 


ti shortly to t blished by | 
the collection (shortly to be pu ed Y | many eggs he had eaten for breakfast, what did he 


Louis Napoleon’s orders); and I can assure you 
that the commission which is charged with the 


duty of saying what shall and what shall not | 


be published has a most arduous task to per- 
form. For of all the ‘ cramped pieces of pen- 
manship’ that were ever seen, his are the most 
cramped and unintelligible. The manner in 
which the letters are formed would frighten a 
writing master into fits, and the lines never 
run straight, whilst not unfrequently they 
come into collision. And what is singular is, 
that a great many words are grossly mis-spelt, 
and that others are only half-written. 
vanity of human genius! Oh triumph for dull 


tales. 


_ taining 184 acres and 91} perches. 


Oh | 


She Riddler. 


~ 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 27 letters. 


My 1, 12, 11, 14, 7, 13, ie a county in one of the 


| My 2, 11, 17, 3, is a county in one of the Western 
States. 
My 3, 23, 5, 16, 18, is a county im one of the 
Southern States. 
My 4, 24, 18, 10, 14, 25, is a county im one of the 
Middle States. 


| My 5, 7, 10, 11, 20, 23, is a county in one of the 


“Medal Bee 


Western States. 

My 6, 22, 19, 9, 13, 1, 15, 6, is one of the principal 
rivers in South America. 

My 7, 5, 6, 10, 1, 18, 20, is a county in one of the 
Middle States. 


, My 8, 3, 13, 11, is a county in one of the Southern 


States. 

My 9, 25,8, is ome of the principal rivers in 
Europe. 

My 10, 20, 22, 10, 24, 13, is one of the principal 
rivers in Asia. 

My 11, 6, 18, 2, 9, 27, is @ county in ome of the 
Southern States. 

My 12, 20, 2, is one of the principal rivers in North 
America. 

My 13, 3, 22, 19, 17, 24, is ome of the principal 
canals in the United States. 

My 14, 18, 5, 17, is a county in one of the Middle 
States. 

My 15, 9, 24, 23, 20, 25, is one of the prineipal 
rivers in Europe. 

My 16, 1, 11, 5, 16, 9 is ome of the prineipal 
mountains in Oceanica. 

My 17, 2, 9, 24, is a county in one of the Western 
States. 

My 18, 11, 21, 22, 17, is one of the principal rivers 
in Europe. 

My 19, 14, 11, 24, 18, 3, 15, is one of the principal 
cities in Persia. 

My 20, 13, 11, 17, ie a county in one of the South- 
ern States. 

My 21, 15, 22, is one of the principal rivers in 
Europe. 

My 22, 20, 27, 11, is a county in ene of the South- 
ern States. 

My 23, 6, 9, 7, 24, is one of the United States. 

My 24, 23, 13, is one of the principa! rivers in 
Europe. 


| My 25, 20, 27, 11, is a county in one of the South- 


ern States . 
My 26, 17, 13, 27, 24, is one of the principal rivers 
in North America. 
My 27, 14, 5, 15, 17, is one of the principal rivers 
in Europe. . 
My whole is a very popular book of Oriental 
HARRY CLUB. 
CHARADE. 
POR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poer, 
My first, although unfortunate, 
Did still deserve some fame ; 
Upon the page of history 
Perchance you've read the name. 


WRITTEN 


Or if you've not,—to guess it, 
I hope my next you'll do; 

And when you find out what it is, 
"Tis then I'L much thank you. 


Pray listen, reader, of my whole, 
It is no idle boast, 
To say you see it every week, 
In the colamns of the Post. 
CINROS. 
CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POs. 
My first is an animal, 
Oft found about the house ; 
My second is a vowel, 
That can't be used in mouse. 


My third are very useful 
To all the human race ; 
And although not very beautiful, 
Can be found in any place. 
Baltimore, Md. 


BUSEY. 


RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR TILK SATURDAY RVENING Post, 
I am composed of 6 letters. 
Omit my Ist, 3rd, 5th, and 6th, and I am a verb. 
Omit my 4th, and 6th, and I am a kind of liquor. 
Omit my 4th, 5th, and 6th, and I am to gain. 
Omit my Ist, 4th, 5th, and 6th, and I am a prepo- 
sition. 


, Omit my 3rd, 5th, and 6th, and I am what some 


people have not. 
My whole is very pleasant to many. 
Warren, Vt. HARP. 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
Edward owned a triangular tract of land, con- 
(The angles 
are all acute.) One of the sides measures 262} 
perches, and the other two sides thereof were to 
each other in proportion as 6) isto 7}. Required 
to know the length of each of these other two sides ? 
DANIEL DIEFENBACH. . 
Crotzersville, Snyder Co., Pa. 


CONUNDRI MS. 
0G” Why is a hen on a fence like acent? Ans. 


| —Because she has a head op one side and a tail 


on the other. 

OG” Why is a lady bathing in the sea like one 
in a very unpleasant predicament. Ans.—Be- 
cause she is in a great pickle. 

OG" When Cesar was asked by Brutus how 


answer? Ans.—‘‘ Et tu, Brute." 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—It is an ill wind 


‘ blows nobody good. MISCELLANEOUS ENIG.- 


MA—The discovery of America by Columbus. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA—The Argonautic 
Expedition. CHARADE—Saleratus, (Sal-e-rat-as). 
ANAGRAM—Time, (Mite, item, emit). TRIGO- 
NOMETRICAL QUESTION—The longest side 160 
perches; the shortest side 120 perches; the hypo- 
thenuse 200 perches. 


g##@- A Frenchman built a four story house 


WRITTEN FOR THH SATURDAY EVENING PoOeT. , 
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adjoining his Dutch neighbor's two story 
house. Being on the roofs of their respective 
houses one day, the one on the low house cries 
out to the other—‘* What for you build so high 


little schoolboys! The man who conquered 
more kingdoms than Alexander, knew not 
orthography !”’ 


more wooden teeth, and use that for a harrow. | on to the top. In this way, there is a 
Yn ito] att _chimney formed in the centre of the rick of 


a : | hay, into which the steam or gases generated 
Two harrowings will be enough if your land ! 6.4 t).i- way, and escape lily. 


swered the nervous man. 

‘*| will take care of your trunk, sir—that is | 
my business,” retorted B. M. 

“Oh! I am aware of that, sir, but I would 


house the deepest?’ ‘Yes, sr; I'm just as | 

sure that I told them so, as I am that I’ve got 

corn on my field.”’ 
The boys were called before | could stop him 


always much rather keep my trunk under my 


from calling them, and soon theyeame. While 


is not very rough; if it is rough, give it three, | 
two lengthwise and one crosswise; and then | 


g@- A Horr vor Bauit-Room Bzeacrizs.—No 


Ia A correspondent of the Lewiston Jour- 
nal, writing of the Oldtown Indians, says :— 


up tare’’’ To which the Frenchman replied— 


eye.” they were coming up, Jones and I walked over | 
Well, then, sir, you should have been born | the corn-field, and I almost began to think that 
an elephant, and then you could have your deep ploughing was an entire failure. ‘‘ Just | 
trunk under your eye all the time!’ think of it, John,” said Jones, ‘I suppose 
The nervous man suddealy vamosed. . them boys must have ploughed to the enormous 


‘* De ground is cheap up here?’’ 
put on it about forty or fifty bushels of lime to | man who has to work, and is willing to work - ---— 


the acre, and let it lie until about the first of | for his livelihood, (indeed, no sensible man in 
May the next Spring. | any position, ) picks his wife out of a ball-room 

If you have any manure in your yard draw | or an opera-box, however much he may like to 
it out ina heap, putting four or five loads of | see her there.—Blackwood’s Magarine. 


‘*A young lady of the tribe ome day in the 
cars was asked by a rowdy if she would not 
like to marry a white? ‘No,’ was her ready 
reply, ‘because good white men do not want 
| to marry me, and poor like you I won't 
have!’ The rowdy left at the next station.”’ 


gar That man who waits for an opportunity 

to do much at once may breathe out his life in 

idle wishes, and finally regret his useless in- 
- tentions and barren zeal. 











